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OF the means of promoting ufeful learning, we know of 

none more important than the union of men of abilities, 
under regulations fimilar to thofe adopted by the Manchefter 
Society 5 and it is with fome degree of pleafure that we find 
ourfelves called upon to give an account of the labours of that 
refpectable body in the inftance before us. The prefent pub- 
lication, it feems, is to be confidered as only half their biens 
nial volume, the completion of which, we are given, to un 
derftand, will take place early in the next year. Te con 
tents are— 

Art. I. Reafons for fuppofing that Lakes have been more 
numerous than they are at prefent; with an Attempt to aflign 
the Caufes whereby they have been defaced. By J. Gough, 
of Kendal.—Communicated by Dr. Percival. ‘The author 
of this effay fuppofes, that, fince the creation, the face’ of the 
earth has undergone a confiderable change from the action of . 
flight but inceflant caufes, and that, in the gradual progrefs 
of nature, from a rude to a more perfect {tate, thofe exten- 
five hollows in the furface of the earth, which were originally 
refervoirs for water, and which we call lakes, have been gta- 
dually filled up, and at length wholly obliterated, by the al-« 
ternate production and death of aquatie and other vegetables, 
whofe component parts, he fays, undergo no decompofitions 
becaufe of their conftant fubmerfion, which he confiders as a 
means of preventing that action of the air, which would other- 
wife effet a diffolution of their particles. By this accumula- 
tion of vegetable matter, the adventitious mixture of other 
fubftances that defcend from the furface of the lake, and, 
above all, by the interweaving of the radical portions of plants, 
the production of peat is accounted for. ‘The author alfo of- 
fers fome ingenious conjectures on the difcovery of trees in 
thefe fituations, together with fome remarks not undeferving 
the attention of the naturalift. He fays, 
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¢ This method of converting a pond into land, evidently points 
out a procefs that would diminifh the inequalities of a difordered 
continent: and, if we leave fpeculation to compare the theory 
with what has pafied in the world, we fhall find every reafon to 
believe, that the plan fuggefed by reflexion has been employed by 
nature in performing the bufinefs in queftion: for, it is upon this 
principle alone, that we can account for the production of thof2 
flat marfhes that fupply many countries in the north of Europe 
with fuel. Several circumflances concur to demonftrate, that 
thefe fwamps are indebted for their prefent appearance to the 
procefs defcribed above; and perhaps it will not be improper to 
mention a number of facts in this place, that feem well calculated 
to eftablifh the opinion. Could we remove from one of them al} 
the peculiar foil whereby it is diflinguifhed from the furrounding 
land, the cavity left after the oneration would foon be converted 
into a lake; for in every bog there j is a quantity of water always 
ready to occupy any dépreflion that will anfwer the purpofe of a 
refervoir.’ 


Art. II. An Argument againfi the DoGtrine of Materialifm, 
addreffed to ‘Thomas Cooper, Efq.—By John Ferriar, M. D. 
—This Argument confifts of a "edie of facts, drawn from 
Morgagni, Haller, Vefalius, Diemerbroeck, Ambrofe Pare, 
Bonnet, and a variety of later anatomiits, to’ prove, that the 
exercife of reafon is not univerfally interrupted, as the 
materialifts aflert, by an impaired ftate of the fubftance of the 
brain. Some of the cafes adduced are ftrongly decifive of this 
queftion, and, confidering that wounds and other injuries of 
the brain prove fo commonly fatal, nota little curious in them- 
felves. | 

Art. III. Comments on Sterne. By John Ferriar, M.D. 
—In thefe remarks on the writings of Sterne, Dr. Ferriar 
profeffes to have no intention of treating him as a plagiarift. 


‘ If, fays he, fome inftances of copying be proved againft him, 
they will detraé& nothing from his genius, and will only leflen 
that impofing appearance he fometimes affumed, of erudition 
which he really wanted.’ | 


Sterne was accufed by Voltaire of imitating Rabelais and 
Swift. The author thinks him indebted to the former for the 
general features, and even for many individual paffages im his 
celebrated ‘Triftram Shandy. 


‘ Rabelais, fays he, flored with erudition, poured lavifhly out, 
what Sterne directed and expanded with care, to enrich his pages. 
And to this appropriation, we owe many ot his moit pleafing fal- 
lies. For being bounded in his literary acquirements, his imagi- 
nation had freer play, and move natural graces. He feized the 
gro- 
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protefque objects of obfolete erudition, prefented by his original, 
with a vigour untamed by, :previous labour, and an ardour unabated 
by familiarity with literary folly.’ 


As the moft ftriking proof of this, Sterne’s chapter on Nofes 
is adduced ; and we cannot but admit the juftice of the re- 
mark, on comparing it with the paflage from Liv. 1. chap. xls 
of Rabelais. After fome remarks to the fame effect; the au- 
thor fays; 


« Perhaps it would do violence to the analogy, to fay that the 
exquifite dialogues, fcattered through Triflrim Shandy, took any 
colour from thofe delivered by Rabelais. —At leaft, it would ap- 
pear to be refining too far. Yet the contraft and contention of 
characters and profeflions fo ftriking in both romances ; the ftrong 
ridicule thrown upon the love of hypothefis ; and the art with 
which abfurdities in every walk of f{cience are expofed, have al- 
ways imprefied me with a general idea of refemblance ; and have 
recalled Pantagruel, Panurge and Epiftemon, in many.of the 
Shandean converfations. If there be any degree of imitation in 
this refpeét, it is greatly to Sterne’s honour. A higher polifh was 
never given to rugged materials; But there can be no doubt re- 
{pecting Sterne’s obligations to another author; once the favour- 
ite of the learned and witty, though now unaccountably negleéted. 
ft have often wondered at the pains beftowed by Sterne, in ridicul- 
ing opinions not fafhionable in his day, and have thought it fin- 
gular, that he fhould produce the portrait of his fophift, Mr. 
Shandy, with all the ftains and mouldinefs of the laft century about 
him. For the love of fcarce and whimfical books, was no vice 
of the time when Triftram Shandy appeared. But IT am now 
convinced, that all the fingularities of that character were drawn 
from the perufal of Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy ; not with- 
out reference, however, to the peculiarities of Burton’s life; who 
is alledged to have fallen a victim to his aftrological ftudies. We 
are told, accordingly, that Mr. Shandy had faith in aftrology.’ 


We fhall now, out of a number of ftriking inftances, felect 
a few from Afr Shandy’s Confolation; diftinguithing the paflages 
from Burton by italics; in the manner they appear in the 
work. 


«¢ ?Tis an inevitable chance—the firft ftatute in Magna Charta 
—it 15 an everlafting act of parliament, my dear brother—all 
muft die.’ 

“¢ Tis an inevitable shaded, the firft ftatute in Magna Charta, an 
everlafting a& of parliament, all muft die. 

«© When Tully was bereft of his dear daughter Tullia, at firft 
he laid it to his heart—he liftened to the voice of nature, and mo- 
dulated his own unto it, &c.~—But as foon as he began to look 
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into the ftores of philofophy, and confider how many excellent 
things might be faid upon the occafion—nobody upon earth ‘can 
conceive, fays the great orator, how joyful, how happy it made 
me.” 

‘© Tully was much grieved for his daughter Tulliola’s death at firft, 
until fuch tine that he had confirmed his mind with fome philofophicat 
precepts, then he began to triumph over fortune and grief, and for her 
reception into heaven to be much more joyed than before he was as troubled 
for ber lofs.” 

‘ Sterne is uncharitable here to poor Cicero.— 

‘* Kingdoms and provinces, and towns and cities, have they 
not their ‘periods ?’? Where is ‘Troy, and Mycene, and Thebes, 
and Delos, und Perfepolis, and Agrigentum?—What is become, 
brother Toby, of Nineveh, and Babylon, of Cyzicum and My-e 
tilene? the faireft towns that ever the fun rofe upon, are now no 
more,”’ 

‘“* Kingdoms, provinces, towns and cities,” fays Burton, ** have 
their periods, and are confumed. In thofe flourifoing times of Troy, 


— Mycene was the fairest city in Greece,—but it, alas! and that Afp- 


rian Niniveh are quite overthrown. The like fate hath that Egyptian 
and Beotian Thebes, Delos, the common council-houfe of Greece, and 
Babylon, the greateft city that ever the fun foone on, hath now no- 
thing but walls and rubbifh left.—And where is Troy itfelf now, 
Perfepolis, Carthage, Cizicum, Sparta, Argos, and all thofe Gre- 
cian cities ? 

‘ Syracufe and Agrigentum, the faireft towns in Sicily, which had 
Sometimes feven hundred thoufand inhabitants, are now decayed. 


After fubftantiating his accufation in a number of inftances, 
Dr. Ferriar traces, in a fimilar way, what appears to have 
been copied, in Sterne’s Sermons, from the Contemplations 


of Bifhop Hall. ‘Thefe, though lefs numerous, appear equal- 


ly well founded; but we fhall wave the repetition of them, 
and conclude with the following extract, which, we think, 
evinces equal judgment and liberality in the writer. 


* Such are the cafual notes, with the colle&tion of which I have 
fometimes diverted a vacant half-hour, They leave Sterne in 
poffeffion of every praife but that of curious erudition, to which he 
had no great pretence, and of unparalleled originality, which 


- Ignorance only can afcribe to any polifhed writer. It would be en- 


joining an impoffible tafk, to exa& much knowledge on fubjects 
frequently treated, and yet to prohibit the ufe of thoughts and ex- 
preflions rendered familiar by fludy, merely becaufe they had been 
occupied by former authors. There is a kind of imitation which 
the ancients encouraged, and which even our Gothic criticifm ad- 
mits, when acknowledged. But juftice cannot permit the poly- 
graphic copy to be celebrated at the expence of the original. 

7 * Voltaire 
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* Voltaire has compared the merits of Rabelais and Sterne, as 
fatirifts of the abufe of learning, and, I think, has done nei- 
ther of them juftice. This great diftinction is obvious; that Ra- 
belais derided abfurdities then exifting in full force, and inter- 
mingled much fterling fenfe with the grofleft parts of his book ; 
Sterne, on the contrary, laughs at many exploded opinions, and 
abandoned fooleries, and contrives to degrade fome of his moft 


folemn paflages. by a vicious levity,’ 


Art. IV. An Account of, and Obfervations on, different 
Blue Colours, produced from the Mother Water of Soda Phof- 
phorata, &c. by Mr. Thomas Willis, of London. -Communi- 
cated by Thomas Henry, F.R.S. &c.—We think the con- 
tents of the prefent volume owe nothing, in point of value, 
to the infertion of this paper, which difplays little chemical 
ingenuity, and ferves only to record the accidental difcovery 
of a blue colour, refiding in a fubftance not before thought to 
contain it. 

Art. V. On the Impreffion of Reality attending Dramatic 
Reprefentations, by J. Aikin, M.D.—Communicated by Dr. 
Percival. — The opinion of Dr. Johnfon, ‘ that as, in fact, 
we are never fo deceived by a dramatic reprefentation, as to 
believe it rea/, there is no danger of injuring its effect by any 
thing which may tend to deftroy fuch a belief,’ is here very 
ably and ingenioufly combated. In oppofition to that very 
learned critic, Dr. Aikin has been very fuccefsful in this 


€ Attempt to fhew, that although the means by which emo- 
tions are raifed are very various, yet that, when raifed, they are 
all precifely the fame in their nature, and only differ in degree of 
intenfity.’ ay te 


As the arguments offered, however, are fo connected and 
dependent on each other, as not to admit of any fair repre- 
fentation fhort of a direct tranfcript, we muft content our- 
felves with fubmitting to our readers the only portion, which, 
feparately taken, appears capable of conveying the author’s 
general ideas on the fubject. 


‘ Attend me next to the theatre. I go, it is acknowledged, 
with the full conviétion that the place is Drury-lane, and that the 
actors are merely players, reprefenting a fiction for their own emo~ 
lument. Nay, I go with the avowed purpofe of feeing a favour- 
ite actrefs in a particular character. The curtain draws up, and 
after fome preparation, enters Mrs. Siddons in Belvidera. The 
firft employment of my mind is to criticife her performance, and 
I admire the juftnefs of her action, and the unequalled expreflive- 


nefs of her tones and herlooks. The play proceeds, and [ amt 
B 3 made 
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made privy to a horrid plot. With this, domeftic diftreffes are 
mingled, involving the two moft interefting charaéters in the piece. 
By degrees, I lofe fight of Mrs. Siddons in her proper perfon, and 
only view her in the aflumed fhape of Belvidera. I ceafe to cri- 
ticife her, but give way with full foul to all the fentiments of love, 
tendernefs, and anxiety which fhe utters. As the cataftrophe ad- 
vances, the accumulated diftrefs and anguifh lay faft hold on my 
heart: I fob, weep, am almoft choaked with the mixed emotions 
of pity, terror, and apprehenfion, and totally forget the theatre, 
the actors, and the audience, till, perhaps, my attention to pre- 
fent objects is recalled by the fcreams or fwooning of a neighbour | 
ftill more affeéted than myfelf, Shall the cold critic now tell me, 
Iam fure you do not delieve Mrs. Siddons to be Belvidera, and 
therefore you can only be affected in confequence of ‘* the re- 
flexion that the evils befpre you are evils to which yourfelf may 
be expofed—you rather lament the poffibility, than fuppofe the 


preferce of mifery.”? The identity of Belvidera is out of the quef- 
_ tion; for who was Belvidera? and certainiy my own liability to 


evils, fome of them impoflible to happen to me, and others high- 
ly improbable, is the fartheft thing from my thoughts ; befides, 
were the effect of a f{pectacle of diftrefs dependent on this prin- 
ciple, it would be equally requifite in the real, as in the fictitious 
fcene, Whatl feel, is genuine fympathy, {uch as by a law of my 
nature ever refults from the image of a fuffering fellow-creature, 
by whatfoever means fuch an image is excited. ‘The more power- 
fully itis imprefled on my imagination, and the more completely 
it banifhes all other ideas either of fenfe or re flection, the more 
perfect is its effeA; and reality has no advantage in this refpect 
over fiction, as long as the temporary illufion produced by the 
Jatter continues, That fuch an il/ufon fhould take place at the 
theatre, where every circumftance art can Invent has been em- 
ployed to favour it, cannot be thought extraordinary, after it has 
been fhewn, that a fcene of the mind’s owz creation can effect it,’ 


Art. VI. On the Ufes of Claffical Learning, by G. Gre- 
gory, D. D. Domeftic Ghaplain to the Lord Bifhop of Lan- 
daff. Addrefied to Dr. Percival.—The learned author of this 
eflay very juitly infifts on the propriety of afcertaining, clofe- 
ly and methodically, the ufes and advantages of whatever re- 
lates toa point of fo great importance as the education of 
youth, and, without condemning even the frivolous philo« 
lophy of the entomojogift and antiquarian, takes occafion to en- 
quire into the motives which are fuppofed to warrant the 
hardthip which is impofed on almoft every well-born youth, 
of confuming in fevere ftudy, feveral of the moft gay and de- 
dightful years of life, and of encountering difficulties, which 
nothing but an objedl of fome importance can juftify. co 
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The abfolute neceflity of claffical learning in the profeflionss 
firft come under his confideration; and here, we apprehend, 
he will be thought to evince fome eccentricity of fentiment. 
If, however, we are not to take for granted all that has the 
fanction of received opinion, nor to venerate what is irra- 
tional, becaufe its abfurdity has long patied without detection, 
we owe a large fhare of afient to what is advanced on this fub- 

jet. The little neceflity for the dead languages in aid of the 
pious labours of the clergyman, is no lefs evident than their 
utter impropriety in that department of knowledge which the 
moft illiterate citizen fhould not be wholly unpofiefied of, the 
Jaw. Neither is their utility unquefionable even in medi- 
cine; though here,-this refpectable writer muft excufe us, 


if we differ from him in fome few points. 


‘Who will pretend, fays he, to alledge that the modern prac- 
titioner is obliged to have recourie to the ancients for the prin- 
ciples of his art? The Englifh language, if we include the tran« 


Mlitions from foreign authors, contains a body o! medicine, ample 


and voluminous enough to engage the attention of moft practition- 
ers, and to furniih them with every praétical kind of information. 
Would it not really be better for mankind, would it not prevent 
the moft fatal miltakes, if prefcriptions were written in our own 
language, inftead of thofe uncouth characters, which frequently 
appear I:ke hieroglyphics, and are too often abfolutely fo to thofe 
who are to prepare the medicine? In fhort, ought not a {cience 
which concerns the firft of temporal poffeflions, to be laid as open 
s poflible to the reafon of mankind ?— Ought it not to be induf- 
trioufly weeded ef all technical jargon ?—Ought not every think- 
ing perfon to be invited, as it were, to pay fome attention to the 
progrefs of thofe difeafes, which he may have an opportunity of 
obferving, and to bring in with confidence, be they right or 
wrong, his quota of diicoveries to the common ftock? I do not 
believe fuch a circullftance would be injurious to the health of the 
community, or difcouraging to ihe regular practitioner.—It is on= 
ly by know'ng a little of the outlines of medicine, that any per- 
fon can efiimate truly the value of a phyfician, or fee the neceffity 
of long inftruction and much practice, to accomplifh a man in this 
important art. Is it not the ignorance of the public on thefe 
points, that gives countenance to quackery, and is it not, becaufe 
the fcience is treated as a kind of myftery, that every antiquated 
female is poffeffed of fome infallible noitrum? In other arts or 
projeffions, the knowledge of Latin is not infifted on as a necef 
fary qualification, and yet no perfon, not regularly brought up to 
them, prefumes to intrude himfelf into thefe profeffions. In a 
word, let no man prattife phyfic, who shall not be regularly eda- 
cated or inftruéted in it; but in the name of reafon, what has the 
writing or {peaking of Latin to do with the cure of diieafes ?? 
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Several apologies, we think, may be made for the Latin 
prefcription, and even for the hieroglyphics of the phyfician ; 
but they are at leaft defenfible on the ground of the imper- 
fection of the art itfelf, the natural apprehenfions of the fick, 
and the interruptions which might arife from the intrufive 
opinions of their officious friends. Medicine is a fcience, of 
which, to know a little is dangerous, and to know much ig 
not attainable by thofe who have other purfuits. The moft 
laborious attention to it even is fufhcient to afford a correct 
notion of very few, compared with the extended catalogue of 
human difeafes; and, to the opprobrium of the healing art it 
mutt be confeffed, conjecture, perhaps empiricifm, too often, 
of neceffity, guide the pen of the phyfician. Under fuch cir- 
cumftances, wouldhe not rather yield his patient to the chances 
of a dangerous malady, than venture on an experiment which, 
failing, might involve the ruin of his profeflional charaCer, or, 
fucceeding, might ftill leave him no claim to approbation ? 
Would not the prejudiced patient object to the ingredients, 
and the timid, to the dofes, of the remedy prefcribed ? Would 
not the mifchievous induftry of § thofe antiquated females,’ 
who boaft of infallible noftrums, be doubled rather than re- 

reffed by this unreferved mode of medical communication ? 
To us it appears, that although the real utility of Latin and 
Greek in medicine, is almoft wholly confined to the nomen- 
clature of the fcience, fuch'an impediment to the free pra€tice 
of the phyfician would ultimately tend to obftrud, rather 
than promote, the knowledge and cure of difeafes. But, to 
return to our review. | 

From the improved ftate of learning fince the revival of let- 
ters, our author very juftly contends, that the abfolute necef- 
fity of cultivating a knowledge of the dead languages, is at 
leaft greatly diminifhed, if not wholly done away ; and he 
thinks, ‘ it would be difingenuous to dey that it is pofhible 
for a perfon, not claffically educated, to" make a proficiency 
in almoft any department of fcience or literature.’ 


‘ In medicine and philofophy fome perfons might be named, of 
no inconfiderable eminence, with but a very flender portion of 
Greek or Latin. In ]aw and politics alfo fome inftances might be ad~ 
duced, were nota falfe pride unfortunately predominant, which might 


‘conftrue into an affront, what isreally acompliment. The ladies 


may be cited with lefs ceremony on this occafion. In hiftory and 
philofophy we have a Macaulay; in poetry a Seward anda Wil- 
liams; in morals a Burney ; in dramatic writing a Cowley and 
an Inchbald, all unacquainted with the languages and compofi- 
tions of the ancients. It does not, however, follow, from thefe 
fplendid examples, that the fhorteft and eafieft way to knowledge 
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and excellence, is through the medium of our mother-tongue, and 
that a claffical education is of no utility whatever. One leffon in- 
deed we may deduce from what has been advanced on this topic, 
and that is, to look with a lefs faltidious eye upon thofe, who 
without thefe advantages (for advantages they certainly are) have 
made good their progrefs to eminence and fame.’ 


After having pointed out in what refpects a claffical educa- 
tion is to be confidered,as unimportant, Dr. Gregory pro- 
ceeds, in eight different feCtions, to enlarge on its ufes in the 
prefent ftate of literature. He confiders its utility evident, 
ift, In promoting a knowledge of grammar, and perhaps of 
orthography. Of the former he is doubtful whether ‘ an en- 
larged and fcientific acquaintance’ can be acquired £ without 
the knowledge of fome other language than our own;’ and he 
confiders the £ regularity’ of the Latin a circumftance which 
entitles it to a preference. In the 2d and 3d inftances, fa 
general knowledge of the itructure of language,’ and ‘ an ac- 
curate acquaintance with the etymology of words,’ are ranked 
among the advantages arifing from a knowledge of the dead 
Janguages. In the 4th, an argument is drawn in their favour 
from the amufement, and in the 5th, from the f{tyle which an- 
cient authors afford us. It is remarked in the 6th, that amore 
perfect picture of the manners and character of the age de- 
{cribed, is conveyed by the perufal of an author in his own 
Janguage than in the ttate of atranflation, and Homer is cited 
as anin{tance. Inthe 7th, the author, though he does not 
allow to the ancients £ the perfection of fcience,’ thinks them 
not deficient ‘in what may be confidered as the bafis of ufe- 
ful knowledge, in morals, and an extenfive acquaintance with 
the human heart.’ In this fection he introduces a very inge- 
nious and able critique on the writings of the Stoics, which 
we regret the impoflibility of detailing on account of its length. 


‘We will, however, gratify our readers with an extra from 
the fucceeding pages. 


‘The mof regular and methodical tra& upon ethics, which is 
contained in the whole fcope of claffical literature, is the Offices 
of ‘Tully: this valuable fragment contains much excellent reafon- 
ing, and much found obfervation—but, fill it appears to me but 
a fragment. Whether the lively and defultory genius of Cicero, 
revolted againft the toil of a laboured, methodical, fcientific pro- 
duétion, or whether he was interrupted in the progrefs of his tafk, 
the work is certainly imperfect; there are feveral ufeful topics ene 
tirely omitted, and even the fyftem itfelf is left in an unfinifhed 
ftate. | 

«In the other beautiful rhapfodies of Tully, in vain fhall we 
jook for any thing like fyitem or method. No man, however, 
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can read his Cato Major, his De Amicitia, his Tufculan Difpn- 
tations, without moral improvement; his letters, and all his 
writings, abound in animating and interefling réflexions, in ex- 
cellent maxims. There is a point, a force, a climax too in his 


obfervations, which cannot be too greatly admired, and carries 


the mind along with it, and which gives a novelty even to what 
3s commone-place in itfelf : 


‘¢ Et nomen pacis dulce eft, & ipfa res falutaris; fed inter pa. 
cem & fervitatem plurimum intereft: pax eft tranquilla libertas, 
fervitus poftremum malorum omnivm non modo bello, fed morte 
etiam repellendum.”? Cic. in M. Ant. 


“¢ Sin aliquando neceffitas nos ad ea detruferit, que noftri in- 
genii non erunt: omnis adhibenda erit cura, meditatio, diligen- 
tia, ut ea fi non decoré at quam minimum indecoré facere poffli- 


mus.”? Cic. de Of, 


« In the writings of the poets, the moft ufeful and beautiful re- 
flexions are expreffed with a fimpiicity which delights, or a force 
which penetrates the heart; the former is chiefly the charatteriftic 
of the Greek, the fatter of the Roman Mufe: 


6 Fo ‘n oy way Keo xaAassov, Texvors 
Toclyle Tincey, n Pires wes Diross, 

TloAsss Te WoAEcs, év Ace ~OUS TE Evumaryers 
Lurvder. to yae oon, vopspor rbpwaross 2 vs 
Ta sAecre d ceses woAsyton x Osscilos 
Teracooy, Ex bens o” O° nuteas nebapyelast. 
Kas yap pete civbowmorcs meee meen saduwr, 
loc) ¢ tlage, xa’ erOnoy dupice. 

Neslo v a peyyss CAsParor, MALS TE Puss 
Sous Cacites Tov Eviavotoy RUKAGY® 

K’edilegov avilosy Dbovoy exer inwuevore 


Es.’ nAsos prev, ws TE SeAcues Gclors.” Eunff, Pheeniff. 548. 


© Cyn yar, eeyor 0” ux exeow ob Piroty 
O; ux "orb Tasos ceaPoe &. dvles fos.” Id. Oreft. 455- 
¢ The animated and rauyjoaal morality of Horace, cannot be too 
clofely fludied—What a fund of fine obfervation, and judicious 
admonition, is contained in his fat'res ? — With what grace and 
vivacity does he re commend the practice of virtue, and the cultie 
vation of knowledge, in his elegant E piftles ? The Satires of Ju- 
venal and Perfius, not only prefent us with excellent pictures of 
local manners, but with much general and ufeful inftruétion—But 
I feel, that what would be information to the unlearned, is trite 
and common-place to the learned fociety, which, through your 
medium, I am addrefling—lI therefore top my pen, admonifhed, 
alio, by the ordinary limits of a literary memoir.’ 
The 
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The eighth and laft inftance, in which we find the benefits 
of a claffical education enumerated, is taken up in allowing to 
the tafte of the ancients, what is wanting to them in {cience 5 
and nere, no lefs than in the preceding initance, we find much 
to commend. It becomes necefiary, however, to bring our 
remarks to a conclufion, and we fhail do it by pre fenting our 
readers with a recapitulation of the fubject in the author’s 
words. 


‘ From a fair confideration, fays he, of the real ofes of claffi- 
cal literature, fome praétical conclufions refult, which appear of 
no inconfiderable importance in the education of youth, 

‘ Impreffed as I am, with a full fenfe of the advantages refult- 
ing from a claffical education, I cannot help thinking, that an un- 
reafonable and enthufiaftic regard has fometimes been paid to the 
writings of the ancients. Initead of confideriog them as ufefyl 
affiftants, as guides to knowledge, they have been exicllea, as 
containing within themfelves, all that is worthy of deing known, 
and men have miftaken the rudiments of {cience, for bccaua itfelf. 
How many have devoted their lives to the ftucy of the claffics, as 
if there were no other duties to be perforined, no other advan- 

tages to be obtained, no other laurels to be reaped? How many 
have continued, during their exiitence, in the elements of fcience, 
without extending their views to any thing beyond them, with- 
out indeed making ufe of their own underitanding. 

«I fhould with to fee the ancients ftudied for their matter, as 
well as for their languag-—B:.t the informaticn which they con- 
vey, is too commonly made a iecondary confideration. ‘The at- 
tention of youth is direfted to the elegant latinity of Cwiar and 
of Horace, not to the faéts, obfervations, or precepts, which are 
contained in thefe valuable authors. If the tutors of our youth 
-condefcend to remark even upon the beauties of the claffics, it is 
not on the beauty of fentiment, it ‘s not on the beauty or vigour of 
imagination, itis not on the poetical ornaments.—'T heir attention is 
at the moft extended to a choice of words, to a curious grammat cal 
connexion, or to the nice intricacies of idiomaticel ohrafeology, 

‘ At the revival of letters a race of commeniaiors were ule! ul, 
if not neceffary ; they were the pioneers of literature, who cleared 
the way for more refpectable adventurers, Butin the prefent ftare 
of literature, can we behold without regret a man of genius deu- 
cating a life toa few barren and fruitlefs verbal criti ifms, to the 
regulating of a few phrafes, or correciing in a few inftances the 
quantity and metre of an obfcure author? when, had he applied 
his talents as they ought to have been app! ed, he, perhaps, wouid 
have produced an original compofition, more valuabi than the 
production on which he has {9 uaworthily beftowed his labour,’ 
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In a word, we think entirely with Dr. Gregory, that ¢ it js 
by truly eflimating the advantages of claflical learning, and not 
by over-rating its importance, that we can give it refpedt, or 

romote its cultivation.’ 

Our obfervations on the remaining articles of this volume 
xve referve for a future Number. 





——_- 


4 Treatife on the Cataraé? ; with Cafes to prove the Neceffity 
of dividing the tran/parent Cornea, and the Capfule of the 
cryftalline Humour, differently, in the different Species of this 
Difeafe. By M. de Wenzel, Fun. Tranflated from the 
French, with many additional Remarks, by Fames Ware. 


Sve. 45. Boards. Dilly. 1793. 


HE deferved credit of baron Wenzel, as an operator, and 

his very extenfive experience in the difeafe, which is the 
fubje€t of the volume before us, render his obfervations highly 
valuable. Though the production of the fon, it includes the 
opinions and the direCtions of the father, to which the tranf- 
lator’s notes add no inconfiderable value. Mr. Ware’s re- 
marks are, in general, judicious, fcientific, and fatisfactory. 
The cataract is known to be an opacity of the cryftalline 
humour, or its capfule. The definition and the hiftory of 
opinions, refpeCting the feat of the difeafe, are not of great 
importance 3 nor are the fymptoms very accurately detailed : ' 
many of them precede a gutta ferena. Among thefe, Mr. 
Ware properly reprehends the baron for omitting to mention 
a fettled mift, confufing minute objeCts, and covering large 
ones. Internal remedies are not of great importance. We 
have had occafion to hint, that fome fuch may be difcovered, 
and they are probably among the more powerful means of fti- 
mulating the action of the {mall veficls. We have no reafon 
to fuppofe that they will be found among deobftruents of the 
narcotic clafs) Mr. Ware’s judicious remarks on this part, 


we fhall tranfcribe. 


« Although the tranflator affents to the truth of the obferva- 
tion here made, on the uncertainty of all known medicines to dif- 
fipate an opacity, either in the cryitalline, or its capfule, or even 
to prevent the progrefs of fuch opacity when once begun, yet 
many cafes have occurred, which prove that the powers of nature 
are often fufficient to accomplifh thefe purpofes. The opacities, 
in particular, which are produced by external violence, he has re« 
peatedly feen diffipated, when no other parts of the eye have been 


hurt, in a fhort fpace of time ; and, in general, in cafes of this 
t defcription, 
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defcription, the cryflalline humour has been diffolved ; which 
has been proved by the benefit the patient has afterwards derived 
from adopting the ufe of deeply convex glafies. In fome of thefe 
cafes, though the cryftalline has been diffolved, the greater part 
of the capfule has remained opaque, and the light has been tranf 
mitted to the retina only through a fmall aperture which has be- 
come tranfparent inits center. Inftances, again, are not wanting, 
in which cataraéts, which were formed without any violence, have 
been fuddenly diflipated in confequence of an accidental blow on 
the eye. For thefe reafons, the tranflator is willing to hope that 
means may hereafter be difcovered, by which an opaque cryftal- 
line may be rendered tranfparent without the performance of any 
operation whatfoever. ‘The remedies which have appeared to him 
more effectual than ethers, in thefe cafes, have been the applica- 
tion to the eye itfelf, of one or twodrops of, ther, once or twice 
in the courfe of the day ; and the occafional rubbing of the eye, 
over the lid, with the point of the finger, firk moitlened with a 
weak volatile or mercurial liniment.’ 


The method of operating is now decided. Few, we be- 
lieve, contend for the propriety of deprefling the lens. It is 
very ufually extracted, and the baron defends this practice 
with great propriety, anfwering, fatisfactorily, the objections 
to the operations. It is in this part, that the baron, fpeal king 
of the pofterior capfule of the cryftalline lens, gives occafion 
to the tranflator to remark, that, though there is a difference 
between the ftrength of the anterior and pofterior portions of the 
capfule, there is no reafon to believe that they are diftin® from 
each other; and, as it is impoflible to diftinguifh between the 
opacity of either portion, he ufually, in his ‘Tranflation, 
omits the particular part of the lens affected. 

In detailing the difadvantages of deprefling the lens, he 
{peaks of the difficulty, or rather the impofiibility of dep aed 
hue the foft and milky cataract, and afferts that the refill 
line is never diffolved. This opinion Mr. Ware oppofes, and 
contends that it fometimes has diflolved, under the management 
of different perfons. He remarks alfo, that an opacity of the 
cryftalline has difappeared. A paper on this fubje&t, we 
have had occafion to notice; and, fince that time, he informs 
us, he has feen a cataract punctured, in order to bring the 
opaque cryftalline in contact with the aqueous humour. 
After fome weeks, the cataract efcaped from its capfule into 
the aqueous humour, and gradually leflened, till it difappear- 
ed. During this time, it is to be remarked, the eye was con- 
ftantly in a {tate of irritation, which probably contributed to 
deftroy the cataract ; but it occafioned, by its effect on the 
iris, a gutta ferena. The difference between the opaque — 
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fule, and the true cataract, with the note, are worth tranferif- 
ing. 

: The opaque capfule cannot, I think, be miftaken for a true 
cataract, fince, upon an attentive examination, the true catara& 
may always be diftinguifhed by the appearance of its external rim, 
and by the flight motion which, under fuch circumftances, it is 
occafionally obferved to undergo ; whereas, on the contrary, when 
the capfule is opaque, the opacity rarely covers the whole pupil, 
and never admits the {malleft change of fituation. In fuch acafe, 
alfo, the opacity appears more deeply fituated in the eye, than 
when the cryftalline humour is the feat of it *2 


The hiftory. of the operation of extraction follows. The 
aqueous humour is known to be reproduced rapidly. In 
youth, Mr. Ware tells us, it is more limpid than in advanced 
age; in the foctus, and in children newly born, it is thick and 
teddifh. It has fometimes a confiderable faltnefs, and, though 
capable of being frozen, is, in Mr. Ware’s opinion, of a vo 
latile {pirituous nature. 

The cafes fuitable for the extraction are next mentioned. 
It is undoubtedly proper to remove external difeafes of the eye; 
and every complaint, which the operation may exaggerate. 
Tt is ufual to expe the iris to contract and expand; but M. 
de Wenzel informs us, that fome pupils will contract and ex- 
pand, though the retina be paralytic, by means of the ciliary 
nerves, arifing from the femilunar ganglion. On the contrary, 
fome, whofe retina is good; have the iris immoveable; and, 
in thefe, it is added, it continues immoveable, though the 
operation has fucceeded. Inftances of this latter kind are fub- 
joined; but we could have wifhed that the author had more 
clearly informed us of his method of diftinguifhing thefe fa- 
vourable cafes. All we can learn is, that the cataracts are 
black, the general circumftances favourable, fome degree of - 
fight remaining, and the pupil of the found eye, if the difeafe 
is only in one, equally incapable of motion. ‘The foft, white, 
femifluid catara€t, is, in our author’s opinion, rather more 
favourable than any other. | 

The preparation for the operation is very trifling, accord- 
ing to the baron’s direction, unlefs there appear to be very 
confiderable impediments from plethora, fome difeafes, indi- 
gefted aliments, or the like. The defcription of the inftru- 


— 





« * The author, by the defcription he here gives of an opacity in the cap 
fule, muft certainly mean an cpacity in its poiterior portion; bu’, from the 
obfervations the tranflator has made in fimilar cafes, he is difpofed to believe, 
as he before remarked, that its antcrior portion is much oftener the feat of thé 
epacity. And if this be the cafe, the whitene(s, inftead of appearing deeper 
in the eye than when the cryftalline itfelf is opaque, will neceiarily appear 
more prominent,’ 
| ments, 
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ments, and the mode of operation, we need not infert. It 
is fcarcely capable of abridgment, and it has been often the 
fubjeét of the difcourfes of different leCturers,who have not oni 
feen the baron operate, but who have poffeffed his inftru- 
ments, and imitated his methods.—A few circumftances, as 
we go on, may be noticed. 

The mention of ftaphyloma introduces a very accurate and 
judivious note from the tranflator. ‘The baron fuppofes that, 
in fome inftances, the membrane of the aqueous humour has 
protruded; but Mr. Ware, having never been able to difcover 
this membrane by diffection, concludes, that the apparent 
white membrane is nothing more than the infpiffated fluid, 
fecreted from the fides of the cornea. This is probable, for 
the thinneft lymph, by mixing with the vital air of the atmo- 
fphere, will afflume the appearance of a membrane. We re- 
member, however, to have feen, in a cafe of extreme debility, 
(the patient was a child, and has experienced neither fits, nor 
vomiting in any great degree) the choroid coat protruded through 
the cornca. ‘The membrane feemed to have yielded, and its 
different laminz were vifible in the protruded bur, which fuch 
ahernia mutt occafion; but no fuch membrane was difcoverable; 
and it may be added, that the hernia was behind the pofterior 
chamber of the aqueous humour. We mention only the fact, 
for farther confideration, well knowing that no decifive con- 
clufion can be drawn on either fide from it. Mr. Ware con- 
tends for the propriety of fixing the eye. It is well known, 
that the baron oppofes the ufe of fpecula; but the tranflator 
confines the utility of fixing the organ to the period of punce 
tuation of the.cornea, diftinguifhing by this term, the firft in- 
fertion of the knife, before the cornea is divided. The fol- 
lowing obfervation on the danger of making the pun¢ture too . 
obliquely, we may felect. ‘The caufe of the internal wound 
being’ too fmall, may be eafily underftood, when the oblique 
motion of a knife in the f{maller fegment of a {phere is con 
fidered. 


<« The Tranflator has, more than once, feen operators embare 
raffed in confequence of their inattention to this circumftance. Une 
der an apprehenfion of wounding the iris, they have introduced 
and brought out the inftrument at a confiderable diftance anterior 
to the line of union between the cornea and fclerotica; in confe- 
quence of which, the incifion from one fide of the cornea to the 
-other has been made too jimall to allow the eafy extraétion of the 
cataract, although, from above, downward, it was fully compe- 
tent to anfwer this purpofe. ‘The ‘Tranflator has alfo fometimes 
feen, that though the punétuation of the cornea, from fide to fide, 
has been properly condudied, and its fedlion, afterwards, to all 
appearance, 
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appearance, effectually completed, yet, by reafon of the friftiong 
that were employed to difengage the iris from the edge of the ins 
ftrument, the knife, in cutting its way downward, has been car- 
ried between the lamina of the cornea, and, confequently, though 
the incifion has appeared externally to be of its proper fize, inter- 
nally it has been much too fmall, which has, therefore, oceafioned 
the operator much trouble in bringing the cataract through it. 
Whea this is known to be the caufe of the difficulty, the remedy is 
manifeft. The incifion muft be enlarged; and this will be moft 
effectually done by means of a pair of curved blunt-pointed {cif- 
fars, which fhould be introduced on the outer fide of the cornea, 
in the part where the point of the knife entered this tunic.’ 


Our author’s method of feparating the adhefions of the ca- 
taract, by means of a gold needle, when it has been long form- 
ed, were in fome degree peculiar to himfelf, and are well il- 
luftrated. ‘The black ftreaks, obfervable in fuch cryftallines, 
are fuppofed to be vafcular. ‘They may have given occafion, 
it is faid, to the opinion, that thefe ciliary proceffes are infert- 
ed into the capfule of the cryftalline; but the appearance 
occurs only in the difeafed eye, while, in the found one, no 
connection is difcoverable. 

In fome cafes, when the vitreous humour is difeafed, the 
cryftalline, after its capfule is deftroyed, plunges into it, and 
finks to the bottom. It is brought up by a hook, inferted for 
this purpofe into the wound; but the humour, which is ufual- 
ly, in thefe inftances, preternaturally fluid, is copioufly eva- 


cuated. The operation, however, ufually fucceeds well, for 


the vitreous humour is either reproduced, or, as the baron fup- 
pofes, its place is fupplied by a larger portion of the aqueous 
humour, which is always rapidly fupplied. In fuch cafes, the 
pupil is commonly much dilated, and this circumftance will 
render the vitreous humour of lefs importance. The obfer- 
vations on the opaque cryftalline complicated with varicous 
veffels are of confiderable importance in forming the prognofis. 


« It fometimes happens, that the cataract is accompanied with 
varicous veffels in the retina, and the choroides; in which cafe, 
the operation occafions a confiderable hemorrhage, which, how- 
ever, foon ceafes of itfelf. ‘The hemorrhage ufually comes ona 
few minutes after the operation; and whenever it takes place, it 
is natural to conclude, that the operation will be fruitlefs and in- 
effectual. This ftate of the eye may indeed be previoufly afcer- 
tained, upon an attentive examination. It is much harder than 
when it is undifeafed; the cornea is {mall and conical; the pupil 
dilated and immoveable; and, upon enquiry, it will be found 
that a palfy of the nerve preceded the opacity of the cryftalline, 
and that the patient has fuffered confidcrable pain both at the bot- 
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tomi of the orbit, and in the parts furrounding the eye. The vef- 
fels of the fclerotica, alfo, are varicous, being readily perceived 
externally; and efpecially thofe that are neat the angles of the 
eye-lids. 

‘ An hemorrhage, therefore, is not likely to take place, ex- 
cept in one of thofe unpleafant operations, which we are fome- 
times under the neceflity of performing, contrary to our own judg-. 
ment, and merely in compliance with the preffing folicitations of 
thofe patients, who, having only this remaining hope, are deaf to 
every reafonable objection.” 


The remarks on the condu& of thofe cafes, wheéré the cryf- 
talline refemibles an hydatid, are peculiarly valuable. The cryf- 
talline, in thefe inftances, feems to combine with the hyaloid 
membrane; and to deprive the vitreous humour of its fup- 
ort. 
: Various miruter circumftances follow; patticularly an ins 
ftance of the opacity of the fore part of the capfule, and of a 
portion of the cryftalline, remaining undifcoyered during the 
operation. The baron alfo thinks, that the cryftalline réally 
floats in a fluid in its capfule, ufually called the Humor Mor- 
gagni, unconnected with any veflel, and, in the inftances re- 
corded, a ftuid was undoubtedly evacuated, which occafioned 
the opacity, leaving the cryftaltine clear; and the corvex glafs 
ufelefs. In this point the tranflator differs from him, and 
fippofes the cryftalline varying in denfity, fo that the thinner 
part may become opaque, while the thicker is uninjuredy as, 
in an inftance under his obfetvation, the middle part of the 
eryftalline was opaque, while the furtounding parts were free. 
Each inftance, however, quadrates more exactly with the ¢ry{- 
talline {wimming in a fluid, approaching its own denfity; a 
fact which has always appeared probable to us from difiection, 
and for which; from the laws of optics, we think we can pers 
cefve fome reafon. 

The iris is fometimes feparated from its connection, and the 
éryftalline, in the operation, pafles through this new aper- 
ture; but, in two cafes here defcribed, the fight was recover- 
ed through the new pupil. Itis we I kniown that the fibres 
of the iris, after being divided, will reunite. The treatment 
of the patient, after the operation, and the confequences which 
fometimes follow, fcarcely admit of analyfis, nor are they fo 
effentially different from modern practice, to occafion any re- 
marks. ‘The ftaphyloma, whether it be owing to the pro- 
truded membrane of the aqueous humour, or to the infpiffated 
lymph, the baron thinks is beft removed by the action of the 
eye-lids.—Mr. Ware has fometimes found it neceflary to 
touch it with diluted lunar caultic. 
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The fecondary cataract, the baron tells us, is not always’ 
owing to the opacity of the capfule, but fometimes to the re- 
maining portions of the lens, which adhered to the capfule, 
and are diffolved into a kind of thick mucilage. This change 
is attended with no pa ain, while the fecondary catara€t, from 
the obftruction of the capfule, is highly painful. Indeed it 
feems to be merely the effect of alymphatic inflammation, and, 
as fuch, we have feen it fpontaneoufly yield. The tranfla- 
tor’s experience, in this inftance, fupports our own; but the 
baron recommends another operation to remove the opaque 
parts, with the-curette. “The remaining portions of cryftal- 
line may be often difcovered, M. de Wenzel tells us, by “rub- 
bing the eye, before the operation is finally clofed. 

The making an artificial pupil, when the natural one is, from 
different caufes, clofed, is the laft fubject of confidera tion 5 
but the method of performing the operation it would be ufe- 
lefs to abridge. When the pupil clofes, in confequence of a 
violent inflammation, the cryftalline feldom preferves its tranf- 
parency ; or, if it does, becomes opaque by this laft opera- 
tion. When the clofure happens in confequence of violent 
ophthalmy, the organization of the eye is ufually too much in- 
jured to expect fuccefs from any operation. If the capfule 
of the cryftalline is opaque, and the pupil nearly clofed, little 
can be expected from any attempt. 

Such is the outline of the baron’s work, and we cannot 
conclude our article, without exprefling our thanks to Mr. 
Ware for bringing it once more to our notice, rendered more 
valuable by his j judicious remarks: we doubt not but the pub- 
lic attention w ie gratify him in the more eflential refpeéts. 


Hudibras, a -juteg in Three Cantos. By Samuel Butler. 
(Concluded from Vol. VILLI. p. 275.) 





¢ So have I fen, with armed heel, 
A wight beliride a common-weal— 


OUR poet might pofibly have in mind a print engraven in 
Holland. It repreiented a cow, the emblem of the common- 
wealth, with the king of Spain on her back k kicking and {purring 
her; the queen of Eng! ana before, flopping and feeding her ; 
the prince of Orange milki cing her ; and the “duke of Anjou b- 
hind, pulling her back by the tail. Heylin’s Cofmog. After 
the Spaniards, in a war of forty years, had fpent an hundred 
millions of crowns, and. loft-four hundred the sGfand men, they 
were forced to acknowledge the independence cf the Dutch pro- 
vinces, and conclude a peace with them: yet, flrange to tel, 
another nation did not grow wife by this example.’ 
| Bae 
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The editor might have ‘added : and it will be well, if it do 
not once more verify the Spanith proverb. 


« And is indeed the fel/fame cafe 
With theirs that fwore et ceteras— 


‘ By the convocation, which fat in the beginning of 1640, all 
the clergy were required to take an oath in this form: ‘* Nor will 
I ever give my confent to alter the government of this church by 
archbifhops, bifhops, deans, archdeacons, et cetera.’” See this 
oath at length in Biographia Britannica, and Baxter’s Life, p. 15. 
Dr. Heylin, who was a member of the convocation, declared, 
that the words “* et cetera,”’ were an overfight, and intended to 
have been expunged before it was fent to the prefs: and befide, 
that the oath was rendered fo determinate, and the words fo re- 
trained by the other part, that there could be no danger, no my- 
{tery or iniquity in it. Life-of archbifhop Laud; but fuch an 


oath could not be juftified, as every oath ought to be plain and de~ 
terminate. See Cleveland’s Poem, p. 33. 


‘ Who fwears et cetera, {wears more oaths at once, 
Than Cerberus, out of his triple fconce ; 

Who views it well, with the fame eye beholds 

The old falfe ferpent in his numerous folds. 

Accurft et cztera ! 

‘Then finally, my babes of grace, forbear, 

Et cetera will be too far to fwear : 

For ’tis, to {peak in a familiar itile, 

A Yorkfhire wea-bit longer than a mile. 


¢ Mr. Butler here fhews his impartiality, by bantering the 
faults of his own party.’ 





¢ That would in Job or Grizel ftir mood— 


‘ The patience of the former is well known: that of the Jat. 
ter is celebrated in Chaucer and feveral old writers. Chaucer, 


vol. ii, the clerke’s tale, ed. Tyrwhit, oft. The ftory is taken 
from Petrarch; for Chaucer fays, 


¢ As was Grifilde, therefore Petrarch writeth 
This ftorie, which with high ftile he enditeth. 


« The tract is entitled, De Obedientia et fide uxoria Mytholo- 
gia. Its principal circumftances are thefe—Walter, marquis of 
Saluce, in Lower Lombardy, had a mind to make trial of his 
wife’s patience and obedience. He firft fent fome ruffians to take 
away her fon and daughter, apparently with intent to murder 
them: then clothed her in the mean apparel which fhe had for- 
merly worn ; for fhe was a perfon of low birth ; fent her home to 
her father’s cottage ; pretended that his fubjects were difpleafed 
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at his unequal match, and that he had obtained a difpenfation 
from the pope to marry another woman of equal rank with him- 
felf. All this, patient Grizel bore with great refignation and 
good humour; till at laft the marquis difclofed the artifice, and 
proved thenceforth a kind and affectionate hufband.— Chaucer 
again obferves, 


« That wedded: men ne connen no meafure 
When that they find a patient creature.” 


( Cahemersene ay ROE 





‘wu — his feonce 
The leg encounter’d twice and once— 


« Thus juftice Shallow, in Hen. IV. act 5. * Who F? I have 
been merry twice and once ere now,”’?— And the witch in Macbeth, 
act 5. Twice and once the hedge pig. whin’d—’ 


¢ With vitory was cock-a-hoop— 


« That is, crowing or rejoicing. Cock-on-hoop fignifies extra- 
vagance : the cock drawn -out of a barrel, and laid upon the 
hoop, while the liquor runs to waite, is a proper emblem of in- 
confiderate cenduct,’ 
This explanation has novelty, at Ieaft. 
¢-Redue’d his leaguer-lions? tkin 


T’ a petticoat——— 


‘ Leaguer fignifies a fiege laid to a town ; it feems to be alfo 
ufed for a pitched or ftanding camp: a Jeaguer-coat is a fort of 
watch-cloak, or coat ufed: by foldiers when they are ata fiege, or 
upon duty. Hudibras here {peaks of the lion’s fin as Hercules*s 
leaguer, or military habit, his campaign coat. See Skinner’s 
Lexicon ; Art. Leaguer.—Lzna,-in Latin, is by Ainfworth tranf- 
lated a foldier’s leaguer-coat.—Hercules. changed clothes with 
(mphale. Ovid. Fafti, xi. 


< Cultibus Alciden inftruit illa fuis, 
Dat tenues tunicas Getulo murice tinétas, 
Ipfa capit clavamque gravém, {poliumque leonis.’ 





¢ He that will win his dame, muft do 
As love does, when he bends his bow ; 
With the one hand thruft his lady from, 
And with the other pull her home— 





‘ The Harleian Mifcellany, vol. vi. p. 530: defcribes an-inter- 
view between Perkin Warbeck and lady Katharine Gordon, which 
niay ferve as no improper fpecimen of this kind of dalliance. 
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# If I prevail,” fays he, ¢* let this kifs feal up the contaé, and 
this kifs bear witnefs to the indentures ; and this kifs; becaufe 
one witnefs is not fufficient, confummate the afflurance.—And fo, 


with a kind of reverence and fafhionable gefture, after he had 


kiffed her thrice, he took her in both his hands, croffwife, and 
gazed upon her, with a kind of putting her from him and pulling 
her to him; and fo again and again re-kiffed her, and fet her in 
her place, with a pretty manner of enforcement.”— _ 





©‘ Here, ftrike me luck, it thall be done 
Percuterz et ferire fdus. 
OM ovVOAS TEUYELY MAI OPKICLe Evurip. 


« At the conclufion of treaties a beaft was generally facrificed. 
—When butchers and country people make a bargain, one of the 
parties holds out in his hand a piece of money, which the other 
itrikes, and the bargain is clofed, —— Callimachus Brunck. i. 464. 
Epig. xiv. 5. taro Goxw, &c,’ 


* Ufe her fo barbaroufly iff, 
To grind her lips upon a mill— 


* As they do by comparing her lips to rubies polifhed by a mill, 


which is in effect, and no better, than to grind by a mill, and 


that until thofe falfe tones, (for, when all is doney lips are not 
true rubies) do plainly appear to have been brought in by them, as 
rather befitting the abfurdity of their rhimes, than that there is 
really any propriety in the comparifon between her lips and ru- 


_ pies,’ 





* To grind her lips upon a mill, 
Until the facet doublet doth 
Fit their rhimes rather than her mouth— 


Poets and romance writers have not been very fcrupulous in the 
choice of metaphors, when they reprefeated the beauties of their 
miltreffes. Facets are precious ftones, ground a la facette, or 
with many faces, that they may have the greater luftre. Doub. 
lets are cryftals joined together with a cement, green or red, in 
order to refemble ftones of that colour.’ 





¢ That never fhall be done, quoth fhe, 
To one that wants a tail, by me; 

For tails by nature {ure were meant, 
As well as beards, for ornament——~ 


« Mr. Butler here alludes to Dr. Bulwar’s Artificial Change. 
ling,-p. 410. where, befides the ftory ef the Kentith men near 
Rochetter, he gives an account, from an honeft young man of 
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capt. Morris’s company, in lieutenant- general Ireton’s regiments, 
«« that at Cafhell, in the county of Tipperary, in the province of 
Munfter, in Carrick Patrick church, feated on a rock, ftormed 
by lord Inchiquin, where there were near 700 put to the fword, 
and none faved but the mayor’s wife, and his fon; there were 
found among the flain of the Infh, when they were ftripped, di- 
verfe that had tails near a quarter of a yard long; forty foldiers, 
that were eye-witnefles, teftified the fame upon their oaths. He 
mentions likewife a fimilar-tale of many other nations.” 





* As fkilful coopers hoop their tubs, 
With Lydian and with Phrygian dubs— 


« Coopers, like blackfmiths, give to their work alternately an 
heavy ftroke and a light one; which our poet humoroufly com- 
pares to the Lydian and Phrygian meafures, The former was 
foft and effeminate, and called by Ariftotle moral, becaufe it fet- 
tled and compofed the affections ; the Jatter was rough and mare 
tial, and termed enthufiaftic, becaufe it agitated the paffions. 

‘ Et Phrygio ftimulet numero cava tibia mentes, 
Phrygiis cantibus incitare,— 
« And all the while fweet mufic did divide 
Her looter notes with Lydian harmony.’ 
. ? ay ree | 
« That keep their con({ciences in cafes— 
A pun, or jeu de mots, on cafes of confcience.’ 


“he ftory on which the prefent earl of Orford founded his 
admirable tragedy of the A4jferious Mother, though fuppofed 
to have been fact, was a fiction of-this: fort. ‘Fhe cafe of 
confcience deduced from ‘it, is, whether the intercourfe be- 


tween the fon and mother ought to be retained a fecret, or 
communicated to the parties concerned. 





« Allow’d, at fancy of pie-powder— 


« The court of pie- powder takes coynizance of fuch difputes as 
-arife in fairs and markets; and is fo called from the old French 
word pted-puldreaux, which fignifies a pedlar, one who gets a 
livelihood without a fixed or certam reficence. “See Barrington’s 
bfervations on the Statutes; and Blackflone’s Commentarsies, 
vol. iii, p. 32. In the borough laws of Scotland, an alien mer- 
chant is called pied puldreaux.’ 
‘ Be forc’d't? impeach a broken-hedge, 
And pigs unring’d at vif. franc. pledge— 


‘ Lords cf certain manors had the right of requiring furety of 
the freeholders for thetr good behaviour toward the king and his 
fybjedts : which fecurity, taken by the iteward at the lord’s court, 


Was 
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was to be exhibited to the fheriff of the county. Thefe manors 
were faid to have view of frank pledge.’ 


There is evidently a pun intended on franc. which was the 
ftye of the animal jut mentioned. In Richard II. Shakfpeare 
has a like play upon the fame word. 


‘ Spit fire out of a walnut-thell, 
Which made the Roman flaves rebel— 


* Lucius Florus, Livy, and other hiftoriins, give the following 
account of the origin of the fervile war : ‘There was a great num- 
ber of flaves in Sicily, and one of them, a Syrian, cation Eunus, 
encouraged his companions, at the order of the gods, as he faid, 
to free themfelves by arms. He filled a nut-fhell with fire and 
fulphur, and holding it in his mouth, breathed out flames when he 
{poke to them, in proof of his divine comm flion, By this decep- 
tion he muftered more than 40,000 perfons.’ ? 

* Affirm’d the trigons: chapp’e and ssa en 
The wat’ry with the fiery rang’d 





The twelve figns in aftrology are divided into four trigons, or 
tripiicities, each denominated from the con-natural element: fo 
they are three fiery, three airy, three watery, and three earthly. 


‘ Fiery—aties, leo, fagittarius. 

¢ Earthly—tauros, virgo, capricornut. 
« Airy —Gemini, libra, aquarius. 

‘ Watery—canter, fcorpio, pifces.” 





« And to be fuiini6n’d to appear 
In th’ otlrer worid’s illegal here 


« Alluding to the famous ftory of Peter and John de Carvajal, 
who, being unjuftly cotdemned for murder, and taken for execu- 
tion, fummoned the king, Ferdinand the Fourth of Spain, to ap- 
pear before God’s tribunal in thirty days. The king laughed at 
the fummons ; but though he remained apparently in good health 
on the day before, he died on the thirtieth day.— Mariana fays 
there can be no doubt of the truth of this ftory.’ 


fee ee 





Bewitch hermetic men to run 
Stark ftaring mad with man:con— 


Alchymifts, who pretend to things beyond the power of art. 

See a lang character of the hermetic philofopher, fall of wit and 

learning. Butler’s Remains,.vol ii, p. 22—5.—Manicon 1s an herb 

fo cailed from its power of caufing madnefs, Banquo, in Shake- 
Soear’s Macbeth, feems to allude to it when he fays, 
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* Were fuch things here as we do fpeak about ? 
Or have we eaten of the infane root, 
That takes the reafon prifoner ?—A& I. 


‘ Meibomius de cerevifii, xxiii. 10. Eft in eodem cenfu ftry- | 
chum, five manicum, five halycacabum, que interdum confun- 
dunt auétores. De eo Theophraftus hift. plant. ix. 12. ait drachma 
pondere potum eficere qwajCew tive mat doxty eavtw Marra 
Toy: Plinius XXl. 31. €X €0 ‘ee gigni, fpeciefque vanas imagi- 
pefque confpicuas obfervari, affirmat Diofcorides iv. 72. alt cans 
dem herbam potam Qarracias amoreAew ux andes.” 


By vent’ring only but to truft 

His head a fpan beyond his poft, 

B’ a gen’ral of the cavaliers 

Was drage’d thro’ a window by th? ears— 


“OB A right honourable gentleman of high charaéter, now living, 
affured me that this circumftance happened to one of his relations, 
‘fir Richard (Dr. Grey calls him fir Erafmus) Phillips, of Picton 
Caftle, in Pembrokethire. 

‘ The cavaliers commanded by colonel Egerton, attacked this 
place, and demanded a parley. Sir Richard confented ; and 
being a little man, ftepped upon a bench, and fhewed himfelf at 
one of the windows. The colonel, who was high in ftature, fat 
on horfeback underneath ; and pretending to be deaf, defired the 
other to come as near him ashecould. Sir Richard then leaned 
a good deal from the window ; when the colonel feized him by the 
ears, and drew him out. Soon after, the caftle fyrrendered,’ : 


faetress lune 


« Saw all the fhapes that fear or wizards, 
To make the devil wear for vizards— 


‘ It may be amufing to compare this burlefque with the ferious 
fublime of Milton. Paradife Loft, li. 625. 


€ 





~ all monftrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominable, utterable, and worfe 

Than fables yet have feigned, or fear conceiv’d, 
Gor gons and t Hy dras, and chimeras dire.’ 





‘ ¢ Altho’ but paltry obs and follers— 


. te is, although only contemptible dabblers in {ghoo! logic. 

g Burton’s Melancholy. eA pack of obs and follers.’ The 
“a mic @fVines of that age and ftamp filled the margins both of 
their traéts and fermons with ‘the words ob and fol ; the one ftand- 
ing for obje&tion, the other for folution. —Bithop Sanderfon, in his 
Concio ad Aulam, fays—* The dewil i i an arrand fophifter, and 
7 : will 
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will not take an anfwer, though never fo reafonable and fatisfaéto- 
ry, but will ever have fomewhat or otherto reply. So long as 
we hold us but to ob and {ol, to argument and anfwer, he will ne- 
ver out, but wrangle ad infinitum.’ — So we fay, pro and con, — 
The old annotator’s note on this paffage is fo erroncous, as to fhew 
plainly that he could not be Butler.’ 


Seeeeteieal 


‘ That fpring, like fern, that infe&t weed 
Equivocally, without feed 








‘ He calls it an infeé& weed, on the fuppofition of its being 
bred, as many infeéts were thought to be, not by the natural ge- 
neration of theirown kinds, but by the corruption of other fub- 
ftances or the fpontaneous fecundity of matter. This is called 
equivocal generation, in contradiftinétion to unequivocal, or that 
which is brought about by a natural fucceffion and derivation, 
from an egg, a feed, or a root, of the fame animal or vegetable. 
— Plants of the cryptogamia clafs, ferns, moffes, flags, and fune 
guffes, have their feeds and flowers fo {mall, as not to be difcern- 
ible ; fo that the ancient botanifts held them to be without feed, 
Pliny, in his Natural Hiftory, fays, Filicis duo genera, nec flo- 
rem habent, nec femen (Lib. xxvii. c. q.) Mr. Durham fays, 
the capfulas are hardly a quarter fo big as a grain of fand, and 
yet may contain an hundred feeds.’ 





¢ An old dull fot, who told the clock— 


« The puifne judge was formerly called the tell-clock ; as fup- 
pofed to be not much employed with bufinefs in the courts he fat 
in, but liflening how the time went.’ 


eet 


‘ That eats perfidioufly his word, 
And {wears his ears thro’ a two-inch board— 


That is, endeavours to fhield himfelf from the punifhment dueto 
perjury, the lofs of his ears, by a defperate perfeverance in 
falfe fwearing. A perfon is faid to fwear through a two-inch 
board, when he makes oath of any thing which was concealed 
from him by a thick door or partition.’ 


Has not the fecond line here commented on a reference to 
the pillory, as a punifhment for perjury ? 
_ We have been the more copious in our extracts, from a {o- 
licitude to do juftice to the editor, and at the fame time, that 
our readers might better judge of fo multifarious a work. We 
have no doubt that thofe who fhall hence be induced to perufe 
the whole, will, notwithftanding fome obvious defects, derive 
from it information and pleafure. 
| As 
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As to the ornaments, we mutt confefs ourfelves not altoge~ 
ther fatisfied. Affecting the wit of the author, the defigners 
have not unfrequently miffed their aim; and from inability to 
eprefent character, have deviated into grimace and diftortion. 
Even thé coffume of the time is but little regarded. How the 
print ftyled Cromwell’s Guard-room explains the paffage to 
which it is referred, we can ph no means perceive; and to us 
jt feems that the group at card; is fuffictent to prove the title | 
a mifnomer. Why, befides this, there fhould- be but one other 
illuftrative print on a large {cale, we are unable to conjecture ; 
fince each canto has a claim to equal diftinQion. The brown 
ink in which the vignettes are worked off, has an unpleafant 
effect, and the deep outline of the plates might have been ea- 
fily av saiteal, We fubmit it alfo, whether the type on which. 
the,poem be printed, be not unpleafingly large? However, 
on the whole, thefe volumes will appear to advantage in every 
large library ; and in a lefs expenfive form (efpecially if revil- 
ed) muft make their way into every fmall one. 

Though Dr. Nath has withholden his-name, the print be- 
fore the Notes indicates the editor. 


ia 


Pri inciples. of Moral and Political Sidinenti (Gonchedeit fre om: 
Vol. VILL. p. 40.) 


"THE fecond part of this work, and which commences with 
the fecond volume, treats of ‘Moral Law, or the Diftinc- 
tiom af Good and Evil, to its Sy{tematic applications. “This 
diftin€tion, our author obferves, originates in the capacity of 
enjoyment and fuffering : infomuch ‘that, without the inter- 
vention of mind, or fome feeling nature, all the varieties of 
matter and form befides, would be indifferent... Good and 
evil are —— n or apprehended by the human race, under a 

variety of denominations ; and happinefs or mifery are fup- 
poted to be conitituted by the di ae of them in life. 
if the things termed good be inconfiftent one with another, it 
is furely of importance to afcertam where re preference is 
due; and, when this point is determined, to avoid the diitrac- 
tion of a doubtful ~—_ ‘e on any particular occafion. If, on 
tire contrary, the. objects ftated under the denomination of 
socd, when well ee ie coincide in their effects, it is 
yeafonable that they fhould be traced to this point of coimci- 
deuce, and that the efLablifhment of happinefs or fafety fhould 
ke refted, not on any partial and exclufive tclection, but, what 
alone is worthy of philofophical enquiry, on the proper ufe 

and conduct of the whole. 

The learned profeffor next proceeds to confider pleafure and 
pain, or things agreeable and difagreeable in general ; whether 
relative 
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relative to mere fenfe, to affection and paffion, or to active 
exertion and conduct. This fubjeét leads the author to the 
contemplation on the one hand, of beauty and excellence, and 

on the other, of deformity and defect ; thofe diftinctions of 
enjoyment and fuffering, which, fo far as we can trace the 
‘perceptions of animal nature, are peculiar to man. The 

principles refpecting this part of moral fcience, are philofophi- 
cally elucidated in the following quotation : 


‘ In the material fyftem of nature, the beneficent pee ome 
Author, is manifeft in the accommodations provided for bein eet 
tinguifhed by their organization, or beings endowed with: "7% 
Thefe, in our terreftrial world, are plans, animals, and mea. 
The elements are difpofed to promoce the vegetation of plants ; 
and thele to furnifh their fubfiftence and place of abode to ani- 
mals; and the whole to furnith the materials of fapply, and the 
fubjeéts of thought and contemplation to the living and intelligent 
nature of man 7 

‘In the living kingdom of animals, the fame beneficent pur. 
—pofe, while it extends to the general fyftem, partly terminates 
alfo'in the animal himfelf. He is made that he may he gratified, 
as wellas that he may gratify others; and both are effential to the 
excellence and beauty of his frame: for this his organ:zation is 
admired, and the profperous ftate of that organization is fo much 
valued, under the denomination of health. , 

* With refpect to man, alfo, the bencficent purpofe of nature, 
fo far as we are yet qualified to difcern it, terminates in hina Mew 3 
not in the individual confidered apart, but ia the fudferviercy of 

many to the common caufe of the whole. The individual is mace 
that he may be gratifted; but his chief grasification is made to 
confift in beneficence, or a participation in the we fare of man- 
kind. He is an aétive power in nature, which cannot fufpend its 
éxertions, without incurring a ftate of wearmels, fuffering, and 
difguft. He is a beneficent power in naturé to whos 
is pleafure, malevolence is pain; and who cannot wiiliigly for- 
fake the paths of beneficence, without incurring the chaitiiement 
of remorfe. His beauty and excellence is a partic:, ation, how- 
ever faintly obtained, of that wifdom and goodnefs which con- 
ftitute the fplendour and majzity of the works of God. 

‘ To perceive beauty, in any material fubjeG, is to perceive 
indications of wifdom and yoodnefs; and, if we are afked, why 
wifdom and goodnefs fhould be admired ? we may aniwer, for a 
- teafon like to that for which plecture is coveted; becaufe in itfelf 
defireable and good. White other things are actired 
on account of the pleafure they. give. or the excellen.. 


i benevolence 


ir efteemed 


» they cone 
-ftitute, pleafure and écgllenes are themfelves defired or efteem- 


ed, on their own account, 


‘In 
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-¢ In the feale of natures fufceptible of excellence or perfection 
intelligence is fupreme, and wifdom and goodnefs -are the fu- 
preme perfections of. intelligent being. Their prefence, when 
fuggetied by the order of natare, awakening the fentiments of 
admiration, are termed beautiful; but, in the mind itfelf to 
which they belong, are more properly termed its excellence, per- 
fection, or merit. Folly and malice, on the other hand, may, 
in a figurative ftyle, be termed the deformities of mind ; but are 
more properly referred to the predicaments of defe@, guilt, and 
demerit. 

‘ From the whole, there is reafon to believe that beauty when 
real may be refolved into excellence, and that deformity may be 
refolved into defe& ; the one an effential diftinction of good, and 
the other of evil: that both, -or either, can have exiftence in 
mind alone; fo that, in this queftion, man is doubly inrerefted : 
he is concerned in the exiftence of excellence or beauty, as pre- 
fenting him with an agreeable object of contemplation and love ; 
but more efpecially as conftituting an admirable ftate or condition 
of nature, attainable by himfelf,’ 


Dr. Fergufon having refolved the excellence and beauty of 
this created frame into the wifdom and goodnefs of God, re- 
turns to the confideration of what is the. fpecific excellence of 
man ; recognizing in him a conftitution or form received from 
his Maker, and, together with the gifts of intelligence and 
free-will, a perfonage and character to be afcribed to himfelf. 
In refpect to either, the author obferves, that man is diftin- 
guifhed in nothing fo much as in this power and difpofition to. 
perceive, with Aeclight, an intelligent and beneficent Creator 
iu the fyftem of things around him. ‘ May we not therefore: 
conceive, fays he, that his admiration of what appears in the 
univerfe of God, implies fome qualification to participate ii 
the godlike principles of beneficence and wifdom ?? 

In endeavouring to conceive the deftination of fuch a being 
as man, Dr. Fergufon obferves, that we may with great 
confidence reje€t the idea of its being limited to the preferva- 
tion of mere animal life, or even, as “‘Epicurus affumed, to the 
poffeffion of mere pleafing thoughts or fenfations of any kind. 
‘There is an active character to be fuftained, and a part to he 
filled up 3 firft, in the community of men, who are partners 
in the joint caufe of humanity and juftice. There is a world - 
of {till and living nature, in the midtt of which this active 
being muft acquit himfelf, with fenfibijity in refpect to fome, 

and with ci ircumfpection sad care reipecting the whole. There . 
is a commanding order of things, to which he muft accom- 
modate himfeif, which he is required to {tudy, and concerned 
:o know ; and to which, even where it exceeds his compre- . 
hention, © 
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henfion, he muft with fubmiffion furrender his will. To fill 
up fuch a part are required fkill, difcernment, or knowledge, 
fit difpofition, application, and force ; whence originate the 
four cardinal virtues, celebrated in the fchools of philofophy, 
namely, wifdom, juftice, temperance, and fortitude. 

Philofophers have maintained, that every fubje&t of com- 
_mendation, to which human nature is competent ; every vir- 
tue and every conftituent of happmefs, might be comprifed 
under the title of wifdom, or the excellence of intelligent 
being ; that, on the contrary, every fubject of difpraife or 
contempt, every vice and every character of mifery, might be 
comprifed under the title of folly. But our author obferves, 
it is not neceflary, nor perhaps even expedient, thus to force 
the attributes of human nature, under fingle appellations, 
however comprehenfive or general. In fupport of this re- 
mark he adds, that though it is both wife and profitable to 
love our fellow creatures, we can no more become affectionate 
to our friend, m the mere fearch of wifdom, than we can in 
fearch of our intereft. Our con{titution muift have the ingre~ 
dient of benevolence, in order that a mind well informed ma 
improve upon this principle of nature, and learn to direét it 
aright. 

With refpect to temperance, it is, as our author obferves,, 
a beautiful part in the ceconomy of animal life, that things. 
pernicious are painful, and things falutary are pleafant ; that 
even things falutary and pleafant, in the proper ufe of them, 
become painful in the abufe, or when carried to excefs. Un- 
der this conftitution of nature, the mere animals are fafely di- 
rected through life; but man’s animal frame is either origi- 
nally lefs perfect in this refpect, or is difturbed by the opera- 
tions of a fancy, which leads him to look for enjoyments be- 
yond the foundations which nature has laid. 

From a diftin@ view of the cardinal virtues, the learned 
author mfers, that the excellence of a man includes the fol- 
lowing particulars: viz. wifdom, or {kill to choofe, and to 
accomplith what he ought to attempt; a benevolent affection, 
which wifdom is fitted to direct; an application of mind, 
which inferior confiderations cannot divert from its purpofe ; 
anda force, which oppofition, difficulty, or danger, cannot 
difmay. And, as the excellent man is wife, beneficent, cou- 
rageous, and temperate 5 the defective, on the contrary, is 
foolifh, malicious, cowardly, and fenfual.. The wife choofe, 
among their ends, what is beft ; among the means, they em- 
ploy what is moft effectual. 

After eftablifhing the foundation of the cardinal virtues, the 
author proceeds to treat of profperity and adverfity,. or the 
gifts of fortune ; happinefs and mifery; with the actual mea- 
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fuses and fources of good and evil in human life. In the pros 
fecution of thefe fubjects, he difplays a clear and forcible ftrain 
of argument, and foars on the wings of philofophical refearch, 
to the fublimities of religion. : ; 

Dr. Fergufon afterwards delineates the general applications 
of moral laws; which are, to form the temper, to correc 
falfe apprehenfions of things, to confirm the truth, to culti- 
vate juft affections, to direct the energy of a ftrenuous mind 
in external actions, and to induce and confirm all the habits 
of a virtuous life. He enumerates the principal theories 
which have been formed refpe¢ting moral approbation ; and, 
by his judicious obfervations, unravels the perplexity, occafi- 
oned among enquirers, by the numerous and difcordant acs 
counts of the fame fubject. We fhall prefent our readers 
with a few of the remarks on the obligations and fanctions of 
moral law. 


‘The fovereign of the univerfe, by having made things as 
they are, has given his command, and promulgated his law in be- 
half of morality ; and in every infance of conformity to his law, 
and in every infraction cf it, continues to apply the fan@tion of 
happinefs and mifery. Wifdom, benevolence, fortitude, ahd tem- 
perance, he has faid thall be the conflituents of happinefs ; folly, 
malice, cowardice, and debauchery fhall be the conilituents of 
debafement and mifery. We may therefore chufeto treat ofmo- 
sal oblivation as the tie of reafon, to prefer what is highly va- 
luable in itfelf and eligible upon its own account; or we may 
treat of this obligation as the tie of reafon, binding the creature 
to obey his Creator, in making a choice, in fupport of which the 
Creator has exerted, and will continue to exert, his fovereign 
power. 

«In chufing what is morally good, it is happy to know that 
we obey our Creator; and in obeying our Creator, it is happy to 
know, that what he commands is the {pecific good, and felicity 
of our nature. 

¢ To feparate thefe confiderations were doubtlefs of ill effek ; 
and the fanctions of morality would be lefs powezful upon cuhet 
principle apart, than they are upon the foundations of both 
united. Merely to obey, without a fenfe of goodnels and re&i- 
tude in the command, would be greatly fhort of that duty which 
we owe to our beneficent Maker; and the love of virtue is no 
doubt greatly encouraged by the confideration, that Almighty 
power, in the eftablifted order of things, is exerted in its favour, 

‘In the genuine alliance of religion and morality, the wifdom 
and goodnels, which we perceive to be the conftituents of hap- 
pinefs, are likewife enjoined by the fovereign command of God. 
They are prefented to our thoughts, as attributcs of the Supreme 
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Being himfelf, and as forming 4 in him the ovjects of reverence and 
of love; and our own capacity of attaining, in any degree, to a 
participation. of thefe qualities 1s confidered as the higheft perfec 
tion or prerogative of our nature. 

‘ ‘To the ingenuous mind this conftitutes the obligation, and the 
fanGion, whether of religion itfelf, or of moral duty. If we 
fhould be difpofed farther to enquire; by what fan@ion the pro- 
fligate may be reclaimed from his profligacy, or by what means 
thofe who are difpofed to the commiffion of crimes may be a@tual- 
ly retrained from difturbing the peace of fociety ? the anfwer may 
be difficult. 

‘ Mankind from age to age have laboured upon this fubje&t > 
have urged the reafons of morality; have denounced the ven- 
geance of God againft iniquity; have held up the fword of juf- 
tice, and threatened to exterminate the wicked; and all this, 
though no doubt with great effet, ftill without being able to re- 
claim the depraved from their vices, or to prevent the commiffion 
of crimes. . 

‘ Happinefs is mifunderftood ; religion is flighted, the move. 
ments of juftice are flow, and defer the infliction of punithment, 
till after the wrong is committed. 

« Men have the concerns of animal life, as well as thofe of in- 
tellizent being, to care for; and, however evident the co-inci- 
dence of happine!s and of duty, neither the degree of this.evi- 
dence, nor that of any other fa&, is at all times fufficient to 
guard the imagination againft the admiflion of falfe apprehen- 
fions. 

‘Jn the conceptions of ordinary men, there are advantages, 
whether of wealth or pleafure, which it is their intereft or pafiion 
to obtain: but there are means feemingly effeGtual to obtain thefe 
advantages, from which they conceive it their duty to refrain. 
They are tempted by the end; they are reltrained by the law of 
morality, which forbids the means, While they continue to think 
in this manner, the obligation and the fanétion of the moral law 
may, in their apprehenfion, be either the con{cioufnefs of what 
is right and wrong; the general elfeem or contempt of mankind; | 
the awe in which they ftand of the Supreme Being ; ; or the arm of 
the magiflrate, which is lifted up to protect the innocent againtt 
the wrongs which they are difpofed to commit: fo that, in this 
view of the matter, znd as conceived by ordinary men, the fanc- 
tions of. morality may be enumerated under the titles of con/cience, 
public rege, compulfory law, and religion.’ 

¢ Man, we have had occafion to obferve, is formed for religion 
as well as focicty. He is capavle of perceiving univerfal intclli- 
geace in the fabric of the univerfe. He perceives in the predi- 
ieGtion for juftice and ianocence, in the horrors Bt guilt which 
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are impreffed on his own mind, the will of that fovereign authos 
rity which reigns in the fyftem of nature. To him the confci- 
oufnefs of integrity and goodnefs is peace and amity with God: 
the con{cioufnefs of depravity and wickednefs is rebellion and en- 
mity ; the one rendering exiltence itfelf a bleffing, in the ¢on< 
fidence of prefent and future protection; the other rendering 
life itfelf a curfe, under the horrors of prefent remorfe; and the 
fear or apprehenfion of future and impending evils. 

‘ Such is religion in the form of mere reflexion as it operates 
in the mind; in the form of a public eftablifhment it operates in 
the manner of compulfory law, with the denunciations of future 
punifhment and the hopes of future reward. But the government 
of God, more comprehenfive than the government of man, ex- 
tends to the mind as well as to external actions, and carries the 
application of compulfory law to reftrain not only the overt aéts 
of iniquity, but even the thoughts, withes, or purpofes which 
may lead to fuch external effeéts; requiring fuch a guard upon 
the mind itfelf as may fupprefs the firft approaches to evil; ard 
induce habits of innocence and of virtue. 

« Juft religion; befides its effeéts as a reftraining prirciple, is in 
itfelf a fource of elevation and of gaodnefs in the mind of man. In 
what is the love of God different from the love of goodnefs itfelf ? 
Or in what is the delire to act a part agreeable to the Supreme 
Being different from that elevation of mind with which the worthy 
afpire to perfection ?’ 


The fubje& next inveftigated is jurifprudenée, or compuls 
fory law, ee principle of which the author delineates with 
‘his ufual accuracy. In the progrcfs of the inveftigation, he 
treats of the law of defence in general ; the general titles un- 
der which the rights of man may be claffed 5 original rights 3 
adventitious rights, and their different Seiebes | ; Occupancy; 
and the fpecies. of "right refulting from it; labour, and’ the 
fpecies of right which may refult from it; contract, or the 
principle of conventional obligation ; the laws of convention, 
derived from the foregoing prince iples the fpecific obligations 
and rights refulting from contradi ; forfeiture, and the {pecies 
of right which refiilts from it. 

Thus far the author having enumerated the rights of men, 
whether original or adventitious, with the fources from which 
the latter are derived or begin to exift, ahd the means by 
which they may be coriveyed from one to another; he pro- 
ceeds to confider the law of nature, in refpect to the fecond 
part of its apphcations, or that by which it is propofed to re- 
gulate the defences of men. ‘The firlt fubje€t of enquiry is 
the means that may be oppoled to injuitice in general; fuch 
as perfuafion, decepti on, and the ufe of force. The author 
after- 
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wards confiders the law of defence, in the cafe of fingle per- 
fons, ftrangers, and unconnected ; fecondly, in the ‘cafe of 
fellow citizens; and laitly, in that of nations. 

The next chapter treats of moral action, and the charac- 
teriftics of a virtuous and happy life. ‘The author lad before 
traced the outlines of jurifprudence or compulfory law from 
a firft principle in nature. ‘The abject of compulfory law is’ 
defence ; and to obtain this end, force is accounted jutti fiable 
upon the principles of philofophy : but the objeé of morality 
in general is different ; it is to infpire virtuous difpofitions, and 
render the ftate of the perfon we would defend not only fe- 
cure, but otherwife eflentially happy. ‘The law being thus 
conceived, is divided into two feparate tables ; one containing 
a prohibition of wrongs, the other requiring pofitive ads of 
beneficence ; the fanétions are fuppofed to be diftinguifhable 
alfo, under titles of perfect and imperfect obligation. 'Thefe 
the author developes with much philofophical acutenefs ; tak- 
ing a view of virtue as -diftinguifhable from the effects of com3 
pulfory law. He then enquires into the occafions and charac- 
ters of human action in general, and difplays the characterif- 
tics of the cardinal virtues refpectively. 

The laft chapter of the ae comprifes politics; where the 
author confiders national eftablifhments in refpect to the good 
and evil of which they are fufceptible, or the compara- 
tive advantages of which they are productive. Under thefe 
general heads, he treats of population, manners, wealth, 
civil and political liberty, with all its accompaniments 1m rai!- 

ing the character and genius of a people. From this chapter 
we fhall only lay before our readers the following fhort ex- 
tract. 


‘ Wealth is at leaft the fymptom of national feticity, fo far as 
it argues the prefence of induftr), frugality, and feil/; with the 
Security of property, and a regular adminiftration of juftice. ‘Thefe 
are the appurtenances of public virtue, andy as fuch, the contti- 
tuents of good to mankind. 

‘ But, if we fuppofe wealth to come from any other fource 
than thefe; or, to come as it does to congaering nations, by ra- 
pine, and to the courts and capitals of great empires, by the op- 
prefiion of provinces 3 it is not, in refpect to its fource, or in rea 
{pe&t to the effects itis likely to produce, either fymptomatic, or 
produtive of any national gocd whatever. 

As riches give fcope to evil paflions, and, where obtained by 
injultice, argue the prefence of fuch paflions, they are afymptom 
of mifery rather than of happinefs: they are productive of pro- 
digality, licentioufnefs, and brutal fenfuality. Such was the 
milery, not the felicity of Rome, become the capital of a great 
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empire, a centre to which the wealth of nations was collected, an 
at which it was confumed in grots feniuality, or in cruel and idle 
oltentation of power. 

‘Tet were folly, therefore, to felicitate a nation on the meafure 
of its opulence, the extent of its territory, the multiplicity of 
its conqueft s, or the profufion of wealth that may run to wafte 
in its capital, without regard to the origin or ufe of the! e ad- 
vantages, 

‘ The tendency of human affairs in the refult of profperity, in- 
Geed, is to enls ‘rgement of empire ; and it is dificult to reftrain 
this tendency without a rifk of aibfortnne on the oppofite ex~ 
treme. In the conteft of nations, it happens fometimes that, of 
contending parties, either muft conquer or be conquered; ‘but it 
is evident that although, in the ftruggle of two or more nations 
for fecurity or independence, the event may give to either a dan- 
gerous afcendant; yet they ought net to indulge a with beyond 
that of fafety to themfelves. And, in the midft of fuch dangers, 
the beit doctrine that can be inculcated on the mincs of men, is a’ 
decided opinion that conqueft is no advantare to thofe who make 
it, any more than to thofe over whom it is made. 

© War is juftly avoided, and peace among mankind is admitted 
to be a fupreme obje&t of confideration and defire: but we mutt 
not therefore enjoin it as an article of wifdom. for nations to dif 
continue their peidicary policy, and to neglect preparations for their 
own cefence. Thefe are often the fureft prefervatives of peace,. 
and, joined to a fcrupulous attention to abitafa from wrongs or 
unneceffary provocations, are all that the ni pacific nation can 
do to avoid the mifchiefs of war. Peace is recommended as an 
article of wifgom ; and the wife do not recur to war as the means 
of acquifition, but as the means of prefervation or fafety. But 
war may be neceflary, although it be not defirable on its own ac- 
€ount; and it were folly, in reafoning of mankind, to confider the 
time of neceffary war among nations as a period of mifery, or the 
time of peace as of courfe a feafon of happinefs. In either con- 
juncture, the vices and follies of men may predominate; but, in 
either conjunéture, alfo,. men have'occafion to exercife therr beft 
affections and faculties: and, by this alone, the prevalence of 
good or ill, of public happinefs or mifery, can fafely be deter- 
mined. It is the will of providence, that men have occafion 
fometimes to maintain the caufe of their country againit its ene- 
mies; and, in fo dving, the virtues of human hature are its hap- 
pmels, no lefs ufan they are fo in reaping the fruits of peace.’ 


It is now time for us to acknowledge, that we have perufed 
this interefting and el: mr work with great fatisfaction. 
And this fatisfaétion is increafed by the circumftance that 
whue Dr. Fergufoy evinces a depth of iny citigation, at leaft 
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not inferior to any preceding enquirer, he has, more than all 
of them, endeavoured to confirm and improve the fyftem of 
morals, by the acceflary elucidations derived from that of re= 
ligion. In refpe&t to the truth of principles, the juftnefs of 
remark, the force of argument, and the aptnefs of illuftra- 
tion, his judgment and ingenuity are equally the objects of our 
praife. The ityle is fuitable, without affectation, to the na- 
ture of the fubje€t; and, confidered in every light, the pre- 
fent work muit add to the fame already acquired by the wri- 
ter. 


On 





The Works of Cornelius Tacitus; by Arthur Murphy, Efy. 
With an Effay on the Life and Genius of Tacitus; Notes, 
Supplements, and Maps. (Continucdfrom Vol. VILL. p. 140.) 


FT ER the very copious fpecimen which we have exhi- 
bited of the manner and {ftyle in which Mr. Murphy has 
executed his tafk in tranflating the Annals of ‘Tacitus, we can- 
not, we apprehend, proceed better for the fatisfaction and 
entertainment of our readers, than by giving a fhort account 
of that part of the work which may be confidered as original 
matter, viz. the additions and notes. 

The moft confiderable of thefe is the Appendix to the fix- 
teenth book of the Annals, which comprehends a period of 
three years, and ferves to connect the hiftory with the An- 
nals. “fhe events which this period comprifes are of great 
importance, and it cannot be fufficiently lamented that we 
have them not delineated .by the ftrong and expreflive pencil 
of the author himfelf, aided by that information which he 
might be able to collect upon the {pot, and from competent 
witnefles. The diligence and accuracy of Mr. Murphy have 
done every thing that a modern writer could do to Fupply this 
deficiency. He has colleCted with great care from Suetonius, 
and all the Roman authors, who have glanced at thole times, 
and bas written his continuation with the fame {pirit and ele- 
gance which we remarked as characterizing his tranflation in 
general. Our tranflator, alfo appears in this part to be ani- 
mated with the true fpirit of Britith liberty, and treats, with 
deferved contempt, the people that could fubmit to the fla- 

very of fo defpicable a tyrant as Nero. In defcribing the 
vifit of homage made by Tiridates, the Parthian, to Rome, 
our author embraces the opportunity to draw the following 
picture of that worthlefs and contemptible being: 


‘ The banquet was the moft fumptuous that tafte and luxury 
eould contrive. When the appetire of the guefts was fatisfed, 
D2 the 
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the public diverfions were once more refumed. Nero feized the 
cpportunity to difplay his talents; and he, who a litte before was 
matter of the univerfe, appearedin the character of a charioteer, 
comedian, linger, and buffoon. He fung en the ftage, and drove 
round the circus in his green livery. The king of Armenia faw 
the prince, who talked of dealing out crowns wad fceptres, warb- 
Jing a tune, and managing the reins for tle entcrtainment of his 

fubjedts. Such defpicable talents, he knew, could neither forma 
warrior, nora legiflator. His glery, it was now evident, depend- 
ed on the virtue and genius of men very different from himfelf, 

}iow he found a people tame enough to obey, and general officers 
willing to conimand his armies, svas inatter of wonder to the Par- 
thian prince. Struck with that idea, he could not refrain from 
faying to Nero, in. the fimplicity of his heart, ‘* You have in 
Corbulo a mott valuable flave.”? ‘The drift and gue fenfe of the 
obfervation made no impreffion on a frivolous mind like that of 
Nero. An emperor, who placed his glory in being a fcenic per- 
former, paid no attention to the merit of Corbulo. If he under- 
iood the refleClion of the eaitern prince, he fhewed afterwards, 
that the only ufe he made of it was, to nourifh a fecret jealoufy, 
and plan the ruin of an officer, whofe fame in arms was too great 
‘for a tyrant to endure.’ 


Nero was as fuperftitious as he was wicked, and put him- 
felf under the inftructions of the Magi, who accompanied T?- 
ridates; but as they were mere jugglers, and did not chufe to 
expote their tricks to the emperor, it does not appear that his 
curiofity received aay gratification from the experiment. Of 
the magnificence of this tyrant, we can fcarcely in modern 
times form an idea.—He never travelled with lefs than 1000 
bagcagve waggons 3 the mules all fhod with filver, and the driv- 
ers drefled in tearlet; his African flaves adorned with brace- 
jets on their arms, and the horfes decorated with the richeft 
rappings. The folly of the defpot, and the humiliation of 
th e people, is ftrongly exempli fed j in ‘one author’s account of 
al journey to Greece, for the purpofe of contending in tke 
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‘ He began his tour through the country; he vifited the feve- 
ral cities, and gave himfelf a fpectac!e om the public ftage. Greece 
had been reduced to fbiptitels by Flaminius, Mummius, Agrtp- 

‘pa, and Auguitus Cafar: and now in her turn fhe criumphed 
over the conqueror. She faw the emperor of Rome running 
from place to place in the character of a ftrolling player, a tra- 
velling mufician, and a famous coachman. He did not, however, 
depend altogether on his merit, but practifed the underhand arts, 
by which fuccefs is often enfured. He hired a numerous party 
‘to applaud, and distributed bribes among the judges who were to 
decide. 
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decide. Wherever he performed, a legicn of Roman knights was 
ftationed in the theatre, be their own example to excite and ani- 
mate the admiration of the multitude, and teach the Greeks wha 
was excellent in the arts, which they themfelves had invented, 
and carried to perfection. By thefe and fuch like preconcerted. 
meafures, Nero fecured his triumph im all quarters. Competition 
was invited, and at the fame time intimidated. In one of the ci- 
ties, a man well fkilled in mafic, but a bad politician, experien- 
ced the danger of contending with a powerful rival. Zeslous for 
the honour of his art, and proud of bis own talent, he perfifted 
to difpute the prize, ti] the litors drove him to the wall, and 
there difpatched him in the fight of the audience. Vefpafian had 
found it neceifary to pafs from Syria into.Greece, in order to ap- 
pear among the band of courtiers, and pay his homage to the em- 
peror. But, unfortunatcly, he either had no ear for mufic, cr 
he did not reckon it among the accomplifhments of a prince. He 
heard that divine voice in a fullen mood, or, as happened to him 
at Rome upon a former cccation, he fell afleep. For this offence 
he was ordered to appear no more in the prefence of the emperor, 
He retired to a fmall village, and there, in an oofcure lurkinge 


piace, hoped to find a fhelter from refentment. He remained for 


fome time in that flate of anxious fufpenfe, when the fates called 
him forth to fcenes of future glory. ‘The Jews weve in the field 
with a powerfel army ; they had defeated Cettius Gallus with great 
flauughter, and taken an eagle from one of the legions. The crifis 
was big with danger, and called for vigorous meafures. Bat 
Nero did not think that Juda was the field of glory. He gave 
the command to Vefpaiian, appreheading no danger from a man 
of obf{fcure defcent, and aultere manners, whom he was no ee 
willing to retain near his perfon. Vefvafiandeparted to take up- 
en him the command in Syria, and Nero ootithies his progrefs 
through Greece. He was reccived every where with public de- 
monitrations of refpect ; but the people could {carce refrain from 
Jaughter, when they heard the found of a voice neither loud nor 
clear, and faw the finger rifing on his toes, in a vain endeavour to 
expand the notes, and training his organs, till a face, naturally 
red, was fo indamed as to vie with the deepett fearlet. Not con- 
tent with the fame of an enchanting finger, he refolved to prove 
himfelf a great tragedian. The parts, in which he chofe to dif- 
tinguifh himfcif, were Hercules Fureas; Cédipus, who murdered 
his father, and tore out his own eyes; Oreites, poignarding his 
mother; and fometimes a ravifhed Sabine, or a matron in labour, 
on the point of being delivered. When he arrived at Olympia, he 
found, that the celebrated games of that place confifted altogether 
of chariot-races, and athletic exercifes, ard by confequence that 
no theatre had been erected. Was his darling mufic to be exciud- 
ed? Rather than fuffer fuch an indignity, he ordered preparations 
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to be made for interludes, and other dramatic performances, Not 
content with being blinded on the ftage; with raving like a mad- 
man, and being brought to bed like a woman; he was fill to 
figure on the race-ground, and aftonith the multitude with his 
dexterity in whirling round the courfe. Determined to perform 
wonders, and furpafs all ancient fame, he mounted a car drawn 
by fix horfes, but had the misfortune, in the heat of his career, to 
be thrown from his feat. He mounted again; but either hurt by 
his fail, or not able to bear the velocity of the motion, he was 
cbliged to defcend before he reached the goal. He was, notwith~ 
ftanding, declared conqueror. He contended afterwards for the 
prizes at the Pythian, the Nemean, and ail the other games of 
Greece, with equal fuccefs at every place. He was proclaimed 
victor in all trials of tkill, and gained no lefs than eighteen hun- 
dred different crowns. The honour fo obtained was always un- 
derftood to refleét a luftre onthe conqueror’s native country. With 
a view to that cuftom, the form of the proclamation in favour of 
Nero was as follows: «* Nero Cefar is vitor in the combat (naming 
it), and has won the crown for the Roman people, and the uni- 
verfe, of which he is mafter.’? Care was taker to tranfmit to 
Rome a regular account of all his vi€iories. Such a career of rae 
pid fuccefs made the people fand at gaze. The fenate paffed a 
vote of thanks to the gods for fuch fignal events, and, by their 
decrees, fo loaded: the calendar, that the year could fcarce find 
room for fo many rejoicing days.’ 


ortunately for Rome, if the people had no fpirit, the coms 
manders had fome ambnion, 


‘ During thefe tranfations, Nero remained at Naples, ftill ad- 
dicted to.his favourite amufements, enchanting himfelf and the 
public with his harp, and chiefly intent on bringing to perfetion 
an hydraulic organ, on a new conftruction, which he promifed to 


produce on the tlage, But that gay feremty was foon overcaft. | 


Advices arrived from Spain and Gaul. Inthe former, Galba had 
thrown off the mak; in the latter, Vindex was at the head of a 
powerful army. Nero fhuddered at the news; indignation foon 
fucceeded ; he threatened to punifh the rebels with death ; his 
frivolous paffions took their turn; he went to fee the athletic ex- 
ercifes, and tuned his guitar. . In that manner he paffed eight or 
ten days; noorders siven; no letter to the fenate; not a word 
efcaped from him; he fmothered ailin fullen filence. Krefh tid- 
ings arrived from Gaul; the proclamations, which Vindex pub- 
lifhed in every quarter, were delivered to him; he found himfelf 
called, in a fiyle of contempt, Oexsbarbus, and a vile comedian. 
Enraged at the indignity offered to his talents, he flarted up in a 
fudden fury, overturned the banqueting-table, wrote to the fenate 
ta caert the ilrength of theempire, and, to fire them with indig~ 

nalion, 


asennad 





nation, 


the malignity of that 
to fay that I have a bad voice, and play ill on the guitar. 


added in pathetic terms, 


audacious rebel. 
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He has « 





«© Judge yourfelves, confcript 
fathers, judge of the infolence of Vindex; jn his own words fee 


jared impiouily 


9» A 


complaint of that importance could not fail to make an imprefion 


on the fathers. 


They paiied a<lecree, declaring Galba 


public 


enemy, and Sipgge* a reward of ten millions of fefterces for the 


head of Vindex. 
his own head to Pile: er 


freed the 


he Gaul, with faperior magnanimity, offered 
fhould Mies him that of Nero. 
world from a moniter, he fet no value on his own life; 
he then would die content.’ 


If he 


The fall of Nero affords a ftriking leffon to defpotic princes, — 
and is fo f{piritedly detailed by Mr. Murphy, that, though long, 


we are tempted to extr: 


‘ Nymphidius and Tig 


who had often figured in fcenes 


of public iniquity, tere Seine prafeets of the pratorian camp. 


The former, 


as has been ment:oned, 


as the fon of a woman wha 


proftituted her perfon to the flaves and freedmen of the emperor 


Claudius. 
vour of Nero, 
intrigue betwe 


fo! diers, 


en his mcther, 
AOE and his collcague Tigellin us 
xerted wae! petwihious talents. 


Having recominended himfelf by his vices to the fa= 
he had the ambition to be thought the iffue of an 
Nvymphidia, and Caligula. 
acted in concert, and jointly 
They faw the difpofition of the 
with the ingratitude of men who had raifed them- 


Nym- 


felves by {iets crimes, thought the opportunity fair to ftike a 


ftroke of perfidy. 


into the affections of the ; retorian guards, and, 


They began by bribes to infinuate themfelves- 
when they had 


fufficiently prepared them for a revolt, whifpered to the fenate, 
that Nero was deferted on every fide; that he had not a friend 


Jefe; and that, by confequence, the whole 
was inthe hands of the fathers. 
time in fufpence; timid, wavering, and irrefolute, 
jundiure was dark and gloomy. 


legifla 


tive uuthority 
That afemblv remained for fome 
The con- 
Nero was alarmed; he paufed 


from his pleafures, and faw that fome deep defign was in agita- 


tion. 


To prevent it by one boid effort, be formed a refolution 
7 y 


to maflacre the fenate, and, after fetting fireta the city a fecond 
time, to let Joofe his whole colle&ion of wild beatts, to devour the 
people in the general coniiernation, and fave nimfelf by flying in- 


to Egypt. 


This horrible fcheme was no fooner conceived than 


brought to light by one of his favourite eunuchs. This mifcreant 
had been, for fome time, fubfervient to the vices of his mafter, 


and lived with him in the dearett intimacy. 
beloved nothing was concealed. 
of the emperor, not only in feenes cf riot, but 
important councils, 
his bafe condition, is eafily alarmed, 





From.a perfon fo 
He was the confidential friend 
alfo in the molt 


But the jealoufy of av upflart, raifed above 
The favourite thought 
himfelt 
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himfelf flighted. His pride was roufed, and, to revenge the in- 
jury, he difcovered the particeiars of the intended maffacre. 

«A defien fo black and horrible raifed the general indignation, 
The fa thers tremb' ed for themielves, but the habit of flavery had 
debated their faculties. They few that no time was to be loft, 
and yet could not refolve to aé&t with vigour. Nymphidius tried 
by every means to infpire them with zeal and courage. He had 
feduced t he pretorian g guards, and, to fecure their ‘affetion 8, pro- 
mifed in Galba’s s name, but without his authority, a reward of 
aa thoufand fefterces to each pretorian, and five thoufand to 
each legionary foldier throughout the armies of the empire; afum 
fo prodigious, tnat, as Plutarch obferv es, it could not be raifed 
svithout wore tyragny, and more violent rapine, than had been’ 
ie during the whole reign of Nero. The promife proved, after- 

ards, fa'al to Galba, but ferved the purpoles of a man, who 
was bent on the ruin of Nero, and, by raifing the military above 
t! he civil authority ~~ tended toin Ra ae into the political fyftem, 
two pernicious maxims ; the firft, that emperors were to be cre~ 
aied in the camp, not in the finate; and, fecondly, that the im- 
perial omy Ww2 s venal, to be, for the future, fet up to fal Cc, and 
difpofed cf by the foldiers to the higheft bidder. — 

y - Havi ng fettled his medfures, and laid the plan of a revolution, 
he did not as yet think it time to throw off the mafk, but, to com; 
plete his work, chofe to proceed by fraud and diffimulation. He 
went with Tigellinus to the palace , and, with an air of deep af- 

AiGion, informed Nero of his danger. ‘* Ali, he faid, is lok ; 
the people, afflembled in feditious ake call aloud for ven- 
geance; the p:ztorian guards abandon your caufe; and the fenate 
is ready to proncunce a dreadful judgment. You have only one 
expedient left, and that is, to make your efcape, and feek a re- 
treat in Egypt.” In this manner the two men, who had been 
raifed from the dregs of the people, left their benefaQor. In all 
his (cenes of vice and cruelty they a been his chief ab settors, and 
wr now abandoned him at hig utmoft need. 

‘ Nero faw the fad reverfe of his affairs. From his armies he 
could expeét no fupport. The troops on their march towards the 
Catpian fea had. been'recall ed, but a long repofe was pogray to 
revive the fpirits of men well nigh exhauh ed by inceffant fatigue. 
The legious from iyricum returned with alienated minds. Scorn- 
ing to dit puife their fentiments, they fent a epyanee to Virgi- 
nis on the Upper Rhine, exprefling their ardent defire, that he 
would yield to the requeft of the legions under his command, and 
accept the imperial dignity. ~ Eight Batavian cohorts had fhewn a 
fpirit of difaffeCtion, and the pratorian guards were under the 
ioiiuence of Nymphidius. In this defperate fituation Nero look- 
ed round for oS Nae bat bn dated 3 in vain. He wandered 
thiough the apartments of his palace, and all was folitude. He,: 

| ant : whe 
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who but a few days before was the god of the fenate and the 
people, was now in dread of being their victim. Confcieace be- 
gan to exercife her rights. Her voice was heard; Nero review- 
ed his crimes, and fhuddered with horror and remorfe. He re- 
peated in defpair and anguifh of heart, a line, which, when per 
fonating C£dipus, he had often declaimed on the public tage : 
‘© My wife, my father, and my mother doom me dead.”? Of 
all his courtier-fry, and all his inftruments of guilt, not one ad- 
hered to him in the bour of diftrefs, except Sporus, the eunuch ; 
Phaon, an enfranchifed flave;-and Epaphroditus, his fecretary, 
He gave orders to the foldiers on duty, to proceed with all expe- 
dition to Oftia, and prepare a fhip, that he might embark for 
Egypt. The men were not willing to obey. Ove of them afked 
him in half a line from Virgil, ‘‘ Is it then fo wretched a thing 
to die??? He wentto the Servilian gardens, carrying with hima 
vial of {wift-fpeeding poifon, which had been prepared by the 
well-known Locufta; but his refolution failed. He returned to 
his chamber, and threw himfelf on his bed. The agitations of 
his mind allowed no reft. He flarted up, and called for fome 
friendly hand to end his wretched being. ‘That office no.one was 
willing to perform, and he himfelf wanted fortitude. Driven to 
the laft defpair, and frantic with remorfe and fear, he cried out in 
doleful accents, ** My friends defert me, and I cannot find an ene- 
my.”? He rufhed forth from his palace, as if with intent to throw 
himfelf into the Tiber. He changed his mind, and thought of 
flying into Spain, there to furrender at difcretion to the mercy of 
Galba. But no fhip was ready at Oftia. Various projects pre- 
fented themfelves to his mind, in quick fucceffion, increafing the 
tumult of his piffions, and ferving only to diftra&t him more. To 
try his powers of eloquence was another expedient that occurred 
to him. For that purpofe he propoled to go forth in a mourning 
garb to the forum, and there, by a pathetic fpeech, obtain his 
pardon from the people. Should their obdurate hearts remain im- 
penetrable to the foft influence of perfuafive oratory, and refule to 
teinftate their emperor in the full enjoyment of his prerogative, he 
had no doubt but hecould, atthe wort, wring from them the govern- 
ment of Egypt, where, in the character of a prefect, he might 
give free {cope to his inordinate paflions. This proje& feemed to 
promife fuccefs; but a ray of reflection ftruck him with fudden 
horror. ‘The populace, without waiting to hear the divine ac- 
cents of that harmonious voice, might brexk out into open fedi- 
tion, and in their fury tear their prince limb from limb. What 
courfe could he purfue ? Where could he hide himfelf? He look- 
ed round in wild defpair, and afked his remaining companions, 
Ts there no lurking-place? no fafe recefs, where I may have time 
to confider what is to be done? Phaon, his freedman, propofed 


to 
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to condudt him to an obfcure villa, which he heid in his poffeffion, 
at the diflance of about four miles from Rome. 

« Nero embraced the offer. ‘There was no time to-be loft. He 
went forth in all his wretchednefs; without a fhoe to his feet; 
nothing on him but his clofe tunic ; no ontfide garment; and no 
imperial rohe. In order to difguife himfelf, he fnatched an old 
rufty cloak, and, throwing it over his fhoulders, covered his head, 
and held a handkerchief before his face. In that condition he 
mounted his horfe, fubmitting with a daftard f{pirit to an ignomi- 
nious fight, without any attendants except Phaon, the freedman ; 
Epaphreditus, the fecretary; and Sporus, the eunuch, with an- 
other, whofe name Aurelius Viétor fays was Neophytus. In this 
manner Nero pafied the laft of his nights. At the dawn of day, 
the pretorian guards deferted their flation at the palace, and join- 
ed their comrades at the camp, where, by the influence and di- 
rection of Nymphidius, Galba was proclaimed emperor. ‘The 
fenate met,. and, after a fhort debate, confirmed the nomination 
of the prxtorian guards. The time was at length arrived, when ) 
that aflembly could a& with authority. They refolved to mark 
the day by a decree worthy of a Roman fenate. With one voice 
they declared the tyrant, who had trampled on all Jaws human and 
diving, a public enemy, and, by their fentence, condemned him 
to fuffer death, according to the rigour of ancient laws, and the 
practice of the old republic. 

‘ Nero, in the mean time, made the beft of his way towards the | 
freedman’s villa. He heard the Praetorian camp ring with accla- 
mations, and the name of Galba founded in his ear, A man at 
work ina field adjoining to the road, farted up at the faund of 
horfemen prefiing forward with expedition, and behold! he faid, 
«« Thofe people are hot in the purfuit of Nero.” Another afked, 
«« What do they fay of Nero in thecity?’? As they arew near to 
Phaon’s houfe, Nero was alarmed by a fudden accident. His ) 
horfe ftarted at a dead carcafs that lay on the fide of the road ; 
and the veil, in confequence of the violent motion, falling from 
his face, a veteran, who had been difmified from the fervice, 
knew his mafter, and faluted him by his name. ‘The fear of be- 
ing detected made the fugitive prince and his followers pufh fore 
ward with their utmoft fpeed. Being arrived at a {mall diftance 
from the houfe, they did not think it fafe to enter it in aypublic 
manner. Nero. difmounted, and crofied a field overgrown with 
reeds. Phaon advifed him to lie concealed in a fand-pit, till he 
prepared a fubterraneous paffage into the houfe. That, faid Nero, 
were to bury myfelf alive. He fcooped up fome water out of a 
muddy ditch, and, having allayed his thirit, afked in a doleful 
tone, ‘** Is that the beverage to which Nero has been ufed?” An 
opening was made in the wall on one fide of the manfion, and 


» Nerocrept through it. He was conducted to a chamber, where 
he 
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he faw nothing but wretchednefs, In that mean room he threw 
himfelf upon a meaner bed, and afked for fome nourifhment. 
They offered him bread; but it was fo black, that his flomach 
fickened at the fight. The water was foul, but thirit obliged him 
to fwallow the naufeous draught. His friends faw that no hope 
was left; they dreaded his impending ruin, and advifed him to 
refcue himfelf by one manly deed from an ignominious death. 
Nero fignified his affent; but he ftudied delay, fond to linger fill 
in life. Preparations for his funeral were neceffiry. He ordered 
a trench to be dug, fuited to the dimenfions of his body; a quan- 
tity of wood to be collected for the funeral pile ; and pieces of 
marble to be brought to form a decent covering for his grave. He 
bewailed his unhappy lot; tears gufhed-at intervals; he heaved a 
piteous figh, and {aid to his friends, «* What a mufician the world 
will lofe !”* 

‘ During this fcene of delay and cowardice, a meffenger, ac~ 
cording to Phaon’s orders, arrived with papers from Rome. Nero 
feized the packet. He read with eagernefs, and found himfelf, 
not only declared a public enemy, but condemned to fuffer death, 
with the rigour of ancient ufage. He afked, What kind of 
death is that? and-what is ancient ufage? He was told, that, 
by the law of the old rep@lic, every traitor, with his head 
faftened between two ftakes, and his body entirely naked, fuf- 
fered the pains of a flow death under the Iidtor’s rod. ‘The fear 
of that ignominious punifhmient infpired Nero with a fhort-lived 
paffion, which for the moment had the appearance of courage, 
He drew two daggers, which he had’ brought with him, and, as 
if meditating forme prodigious deed, tried the points of both; 
then calmly replaced them in their fcabbards, faying, ‘* The fatal 
moment is not yet come.” He turned to Sporus, and requefled 
him to begin the funeral Jamentation. ‘* Sing the melancholy 
dirge; and offer the latt obfequies to your friend”? He catt his 
eyes around him: and why, he faid, why will not fome one dif- 
patch himfelf, and teach me how to die? He paefed for a mo- 
ment, and fhed a flood of tears. He ftarted up, and cried out, 
in a tone of wild defpair, ** Nero, this is infamy; you linger in 
difgrace; this is no time for dejected paflions ; the moment calls 
for manly fortitude,” 

_ © Thofe’words were no fooner uttered, than he heard the found 
of horfes advancing with fpeed towards the houle. This he fig- 
nified by repeating a line from Homer. ‘The faét was, the fenate 
had given orders, that he fhould be browght back to Rome to uns 
dergo the judgment which they had pronounced, and the officers, 
charged with that commiflion, were near at hand. ~ Nero feized 
his dagger, and ftabbed himfelf in the throat, The ftroke was 
too feebie. Epaphroditus lent his affiflance, and the next blow 

was 
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was a mortal wound. A centurion entered the room, and, feein 

Nero in a mangled condition, ran immediately to his afliftlance, 
pretending that he came with a friendly hand to bind the wound, 
and fave the emperor's life. Nero had not breathed his laft. He 
raifed his languid eyes, and faintly faid, ‘* You come too late: 


is this your fidelity??? Hefpoke, and expired. The ferocity of 


his nature was-flill vifible in his countenance. Fis eyes fixed and 
glaring, and every feature fwelled with warring paflions, he look- 
ed more fern, more grim and terrible than ever,’ 


This Appendix is followed by a genealogical table, which 
may be confidered as a kind of biographical di¢tionary of all 
the perfons mentioned in the Annals. 7 

The notes of Mr. Murphy are judicious.—They are nei- 
ther too long nor too numerous.—Our tranilator’s remarks on 
the French revolution are but too juft ; and we have no other 
objection to them, than that fome, with the poet, will be dif- 
pofed to * wonder how the devil they got there.’ 

We find great reafon, in the general, to be fatisfied with 
the ftyle of our tranflator; but we fometimes, though rarely, 
we confefs, meet with a phrafe which does not harmonife 
with the ufual chaftity and correctnefs of his language. To 
fland at gaze, is an obfolete and aukward expreilion; and 
« courtier fry is furely beneath the dignity of hiftory. A 
good geographical table concludes the fecond volume. 


f To be continued.) 
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O habits of mental reflection, and the exercife of that na- 
tural pronenefs of human intellect to trace effects to their 
caufes, the author of this work very juftly afcribes che increafe 
of knowledge in every country. He confiders as highly con- 
ducive to this falutary end, the extenfive circulation of newt- 
papers and other periodical writings which ftimulate curiofity, 
and encourage reading and a {pirit of enquiry through all ranks 
of people; and to the operation of thefe caufes, he thinks this 
country confiderably indebted for the confequence fhe enjoys 
among the nations of Europe. — In Italy, where this falutary 
activity of the prefs is not permitted, the people, by a remote, 
though natural confequence, have become fubmiffive and ap- 
parently indiiferent to the fevere defpotifm of their govern- 
ment; paflive, under the controul of bad laws, and thefe laws 
{cane 
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fcandaloufly adminiftered. Enjoying very limited advantages 
from commerce, the poor of that country are indolent in pro- 
portion to their wretchednefs, and though unpofleTed of the 
advantages of the poor of England, who have a legal provifion, 
they cannot be ftimulated to induftry, even by their wants. 
Gaming, the author obferves, is fo common among them, 
that playing at cards in the public ftreets ts an almoft univerfal 
practice: drunkennefs however, he obferves, is fo little pre- 
valent, that § the circumftance of a drunken populace would 
be almoft fufficiently remarkable to find a place in the national 
chronology.’—We cannot, it is true, fay fo much on this fub- 
ject in favour of our countrymen. 

_ Mufic and painting, the author confiders as ‘ the indige- 
nous arts of Italy.’ In adjufting the point of comparifon with 
regard to the former, he fays, and with great appearance of 
juftice, that ‘ bad words and good mufic generally conflitute 
an Italian, and the fame qualifications reverfed, an Englifh, 
opera.” On the fubject of painting no comparifon is attempted. 
The author is abforbed in the contemplation of ¢ a Raphael, 
a Corregio, a Titian, and a Paul Veronefe,’? whofe works, he 
fays, * prefs on the delighted judgment and force it to a con- 
tribution of unlimited panegyric :’ but we are not fo perfell 
fatistied that the artifts of our own country have deferved this 
very profound filence, though their works may be incapable 
of forming any thing like a parallel with thofe which have: fo 
juftly excited our author’s admiration. 

On the poetry of the Italians we find many interefting re- 
marks ; nor is the queflion, as in the preceding initance, dif- 
miffed without a hearing. Our author cites from Taffo feveral 
paffages to which he conceives the writings of Milton bear a 
refemblance. 3 


‘ A marked fimilarity of ideas appears in the beginning of the 
fourth canto of the Gerufalemme liberata of Taffo, and fome parts 
of the fir and fecond book of the Paradife Loft of Milton. 


« Chiama gli Abitatori de l’ombre eterne 
It raucg fuon'della Tartarea tromba, 
Treman le fpaziofe aire caverne 

E ler cieco a quel rumer rimbomba: 
e.? © ¢ « ** ££ ss * 
Tartarei numi di feder pi& degni 

La fovra il fole, onde e’ l’origin voftra 
Che meco gia dai pit felici regnt 

Spinfe il gran cafo in quef’ orribil chioftra : 
Gli antichi atrui fofpetti, e fieri fdegni 
Noti fon troppo, e ’ alta imprefa noftra. 
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Or colui regge a fuo volere le ftelle 

E noi fiamo giudicati alme rubelle. 

* 

Ed in vece del di fereno e puro, 

De l’aureo Sol, degli fteilati giri 

N’ ha qui rinchiufi in queft’ abiffo ofcuro 
Né vuol ch’al primo onor per noi {’a/piri. 
E pofcia (ahi quanto a ricordarlo e’ duro ! 
Queito e quel, che pia inafpra i miei martiri) 
Ne’ bei feggi celefti ha ’uom chiamato 
L’uom vile e di vil fango in terra nato.’ 


After purfuing this fubject fome pages farther, we find a 
lively panegyric on the works of Dante and Ariofto; the lat- 
ter of whom, in our author’s eftimation, has no fuperior but 
Shakfpeare, in the regions of romance. Nor is Metaftafio 
forgotten in this diftribution of encomium. ‘The author pre- 
fents us with many charming compofitions of that admired 
poet, and attempts a tranflation of the fpeech of the high 
prieft to Joafh, contained in his ‘ Gioas Re de Giuda;’ but we 
think it feeble and profaic, nor does it feem neceffary to the 
defign of the quotation. 

In the fucceeding pages we find a note which affords an in- 
terefling account of Pompeii, differing in fome refpects from 
the accounts of other writers; we fhall, therefore, prefent 
it to our readers as no inadequate fpecimen of our author’s 
manner of treating his fubjects. 


* Pompeii is about fix or feven miles difaat fram Portici. The 
way to it fhews fuch volcanic afflictions, as prepare the mind for 
the fatal fcene to which it directs, ‘This unfortunate place, though 
at a great diftance from Vefuvius, was certainly very fuddenly 
buried by it, in the reignof Titus. It is vety evident, that Her- 
culaneum, and Pompeii, were not ruined in the fame mannner ; 
for the deftruction of the Jatter was by a rain of afhes from the 
mountain, fu violent on all fides, that an efcape from the calami- 
ty muft have been impoflible. The afhes are all {mall ; and it is 
wonderful with what facility they may be removed, notwithitand. 
ing the fmall progrefs hitherto made. 

« Onentering the city, the firft object is a pretty fquare, with 
arcades, after the prefent manner of Italy. This was, as it is 
imagined, the quarter of the foldiers ; numbers of military wea- 
pons being found here. | 

« Anarrow, but long ftreet, with feveral fhops on each fide, is 
now perfeétly cleanfed from its rubbifh, and in good prefervation. 
Each houfe has acourt. In fome of them are paintings al frefco, 
principelly in chiare fcuro; and their colours notin the leaft injured 
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by time. The few colours which the ancients knew were extract- 


ed only from minerals, and this may be a fufficient reafon for ’ 


their frefhnefs. The ftreet is paved with irregular ftones of a foot 
and half, or two feet long, like the Appian way. 

‘ In difcovering this city, it was at firft doubted, whether it 
were actually Pompeii; but the name infcribed over the gateway 
put it beyond al] doubt. ‘che fkeletons found were inaumerable. 
It is faid, that many had fpades in their hands, endeavouring, 
probably at firft, to clear away the torrent of afhes, with which 
they were deluged. Indeed the fatisfaftion which is felt at the 
view of ancient habitations, is mach allayed by inevitable reflex- 
ions on this frightful fcene of deiolation, though at the diftance of 
fo many centuries. 

¢ An ancient villa is alfo feen entire ata little diftance from 
Pompeii. The houfe is really elegant and fpacious ; but only two 
ftories high. The pavement of the chambers is compofed of 
teffelated marble ; and, when polithed, difplays the defign perfea&- 
ly weil. There is fome at the mufeum of Portici, brought from 
this place ; which the eye would really miftake for painting, Un- 
der the houfe, is a fine triangularcellar, of which each part is one 
hundred feet Jong, well filled with amphore. The fkeletons of 
twenty-nine perfuns were found here, fuppofed to have fled to it for 
fafety. Each houfe is filled with afhes: they have almof pene- 
trated through every crevice 3 and it isincredible, how fuch a vo- 
Jume of them could have been thrown out by Vefuviur, with fufli- 
cient force to have reached fo far. 

¢ We can eafily account for the deftruétion of Herculaneum, as 
the lava flowing from Vefuvius was directed to that foot by the de- 
clivity of the mountain. ‘The fituation of Herculaneum is under 
the village of Portici, fothat the reftoraticn of the former place 
would neceffarily prove the deftruéction of the latter, without con- 
fidering the dificulty of working through the lava, which is as 
hard, and harder than marble itfelf. The theatre of Herculane- 
um. is however completely cleared ; but for its accommodation or 
ftructure, is nothing extrodinary. Bones and fkulls were found 
here in quantities, mixed and confolidated with the lava.’ 


On the fubje&t of agriculture, in the comparifon between 
Ftaly and England, the advantage, as might be expedted, is 
greatly in favour of the latter. In Italy, that retpe€table 
clafs of people called the yeomanry have no exiftence. The 
rich, devoted to dilipation and parade, hold the peafant'in 
contempt; nor, as in Britain, are they encouraged to any trials 
for the improvement of cultivation. 

But the moft interefting comparifon exhibited in thefe 
fketches, is that on the jurifprudence of the -two nations. 
The limits of our review will not permit us to do jultice to 
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the manner in which this and other fubjeéts are treated in the 
fecond volume; for which reafon, after prefenting the reader 
‘with the following remarks on the effect of public executions 
in this country, we will refer him to the work itfelf, which, 
theugh comprifed within the limits of two very {mall volumes, 
contains much matter that deferves approbation. 


‘« To mark the ordinary effe& of a fentence of death pronouns 
ced upon a criminal, we find him frequently thunder-ftruck, and 
thrown into an apparent fufpenfion of feelings. His Aeart is pal- 
fied, and his songue has loft its utterance.—The magnitude of his 
mifery 1s referved for him, till he is conduéted to the condemned 
cell! °Tis then his reafon recovers its wonted powers,—’Tis then 
he reflects on the fhort time of his exiftence in this world. This 
is the period of Ais agony—an agony {fo intenfe, that he foon be- 
comes incapable of fupporting it; and his harafed mind finks from 
anguifbh into flupifafion.— The tremendous moment of execution 
arrives ;—-we fee the obdurate executioner, and the melancholy vic- 
tim ;—the one inacceflible to a ray of commifferation ;—the other 
no longer an object of it ;—he has drunk the cup of affliftion to 
the lait dregs—his frame is exhautted, 

‘ What then can the people perceive of his fufferings ? 

©‘ A withered form, with the ruins of a human countenance, 
which has been fo forcibly the index of de/pair, that the impreffion 
continues, though the /en/ation be paft. They view him one mi- 
nute pale, cies o, obedient ;—and the next—after a few con+ 
oa of nature—a lifele/s expiation of his crime. 

* Let us now attend to its efz@, and we fhall find, that the 
populace, who have only witnetfed his phyfical fufferings, contem- 
plate with diminifhed horror a public execution, They fee, that 
this tranfition from life to death is not fo torturing as their exag- 
gerating fears had depicted ; and they may conjeéture that this is 
not fo great an afiliction as indigence it/elf—Hence the difadvan- 
tage of their tuo often viewing this awful fcene. 

« They know, that men, inthe midf of opulence, and allthe 
other feeming comforts of exiltence, fometimes have puta termi- 
nation to it. ‘They know, that ona bed of ficknefs the fruggles 
of departing life have many times more apparent pangs, and ge- 
nerally a much lonyer duration, than they obferve in the execu- 
tion of acriminal. ‘Thefe ideas are not complex ; they rufh into 
the minds of the thoughtlefs, and diffeminate their baneful influ- 
ence upon the hearts of the profligate. The Jaws of England 
themfelves feem to acknowledge the propriety of this obfervation: 
they allow, that frequent f{pettacles cf mifery make man callous 
to it, and for this evry reafon the *y exclude éarchers from the right 
of jurors. * * * 
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© Ifthe ignominy of a public punifhment be the principal inten- 
tion of the law, we may remark, that /rame is attached to crime ; 
and, that a more lenient punifhment would have the fame end on 
the mind of man, and a better influence on the morals of fociety. 
There are, according to Montefquieu, two forts of corruption ; 
the firft, when the people do not obferve the laws; the fecond, 
when they are corrupted by the laws them/elves ; the laft he confi- 
ders an alarming evil, becaufe it proceeds from the intended re 
medy.’ : 


atin 


Ob/fervations on the Nature and Method of Cure of the Phthifis 
Pulmonalis; or, Confumption of the Lungs: from Materials 
left by the late William White, M.D. F.A.S. and now pub- 
lifhed by A. Hunter, M.D. F.R.S.L. and R.S. EL 8vin 
2s. 6d. fewed. Robinfons. 1792. 


E are informed by the editor, that it was his friend’s 
intention, had he lived, to have publifhed his thoughts 
on pulmonary confumption ; a difeafe familiar to him in his 
own perfon. With this view it feems he had collected a large 
{tock of materials, partly from reading, and partly from facts 
which occurred in his own practice. ‘Yhefe are here difpofed 
in conformity to the deceafed author’s plan; ; and Dr. Hunter, 
coinciding with him in his general idea of the difeafe, confi- 
ders himfelf anfwerable, in fome meafure, for the doctrines 
and practice recommended in the work, the profits of which 
we find are deftined for the benefit of the Lunatic Afylum at 
York. Dr. Hunter, however, will excufe us if we think it 
neceffary to fulfil our duty to the public, by ufing our accuf- 
tomed freedom in pointing out his occafional errors. It is a 
prevailing opinion, that were phyficians to pay particular at 
tention to difeafes they themfelves labour under, it or 
prove highly advantageous to medicine, and fuch, we appre- 
hend, were Dr. White’s fentiments. We think, however, 
that this admits of fome doubt, as there is a fomething in pre- 
fent difeafe which frequently difqualifies the patient from be- 
coming a competent judge of his own complaints ; and eve 
allowing the cafe to be otherwife, he is too apt to make hig 
own feelings the ftandard in forming a judgment of the fame 
difeafe in other perfons, notwithftanding the difference of ha- 
bit, &c. We are led to thefe reflections on finding that caufe 
of phthifis, which we believe by far the moft frequent, almoft 
entirely overlooked ; we mean that of tubercles in the lungs. 
The difeafe is here defcribed to be of two oppofite kinds, the 
one inflammatory, attended with a profufe difcharge of pu- 
rulent mucus, or, as he pleafes to term it, inflammatory ex- 
fudation; the other, from an ulcer of a putrid nature, the fa- 
C.RLN. Ar. (IX.) Sept. 1793. E nious 
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mous matter of which being abforbed, produces a fever of the 
typhus kind. 

As caufes frequently producing phthifis of the latter defcrip- 
tion, the author begins by treating of the different fpecies of 
hzemept yhs. On the cure, however, we cannot fay that any 
thing new is advanced. In the hamoptyfis produced from cn- 
crealed action of the vefiels, he lays particular flrefs on the 
ufe of nitre, as recommended by Dr. "he kfon im the London 
Medical Obfervations and Enquiri ics. He then proceeds to 
detcribe the fymptoms of pulmonary confumption, with their 
predifpofing and occafional caufes. We cannot help remark- 
ing, that his defeription of catarrh, wears fomewhat of an anii- 
quated appearance. He favs, 


« Acatarrh, or what is ufually called catching cold, is a pre- 
ternaturdl defluxion of mucus opon the glands of the Jarynx and 
bronchia, and Ynay biing on a confumption by the quantity of 
mucus thrown upon the lungs: whereby a fevere cough, and con- 
fequent irritation, 1s produced. Independent of a bad hubit of 
bedy, this feldom occafions the diteafe. 


7 


‘ Whatever is capzble of producing acongefion cf blood in the 
lungs; as vioiente nasties, finging, declaiming, binding the body 
tight with ligatures, fuppreflion of accufomed evacuations, vio- 
Jent pains in parts ot the body near the lungs impeding refpiration; 
obftructions, and irritation of that organ, 

Every perfon mutt have experienced the effe& of fevere ex- 
ercife, and wa'king up keep aicents, upon refviration. Thecon- 
{quent fenfe of epprethon, and anxiety about the breaft, proceed 
from the. dificelry wiih which the increafed guantity of blood in 
the breait is‘received, and again difcharged by the heart. More 
frequent contrations are the means which that organ makes ufe of 
to overcome this fercharge ; for which reafon the pulfe is always 
yuickened by exercife, and we are inilinétively neceffitated to maxe 
ufe of more frequent reipiration, the grand remedy given us by 
providence to prevent initanet fuffucation ; which, by hurryt ig the 
blood through the lung*, in proport’on as it is thrown into the 
pemenenty artery ak the beart, effectually prevents a fatal flagna- 
tion. A fudden expofure of the body to cold, when under iuch 
gircumilances, is more apersany dangerous, 

¢ Jf we confider that the ve'ce is formed by the expulfion of the 
- contained in the dongs, it is eafy to perceive that danger mult 

trend ail extracrdinary exertions of it,—as finging, and loud 
‘paiiiacainis efpecially inging the mcft acure and ! long continued 
tones, and dwelling upon Jone and siexoaities periods. ‘lhe red 
and turgid tace, eves SiG aded with blood, the imcresfed diameter 
of the veins of the forehcad and neck, at fuch times, are the con- 
fequences of a mrordid accumulation ef blood about the right ven. 
ticle 
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traclé of the heart, and which threaten immediate fuffocation, of 
tupture: hence hamoptde, with all its conleguences. 

‘ The binding of the body tight with ligatures, by obftructing 
the free circulation of the blood through the cutaneous veffels, 
occafiens a congeltion of the vital Auid about the heart, wich all 
its confequences, hemopté:, inflammation, &c. I would theres 
fore forewarn the fair fex of the dangerous tendency of drawing 
their ftays too tight. My fenfibility has been much affected on 
obdferving feveral melancholy confequénces of fuch 4 praétice, 
where the veffels of the lungs, too tender to bear fuch an increafa 
ed impetus of the circulation, were ruptured, and an hemoptée 
produced.’ 


When {peaking of adhefions of the lungs to the pleura, as 
a caufe of phthifis, though fupported by fo great an authority 
as Boerhaave, we are very much inclined to differ from him. 
But we will cite the paflage. 


© That adhefions of the lungs to the pleura, have a great effect 
in impeding the expanfion of the lungs, will, I think, admit of 
little doubt, though it is by many much difputed. One dreadful 
inftance ofit, which fell under my ownobfervation, makes meentire!y 
of the fame opinion with the learned Boerhaave; who, indeed, 
would not have adopted it without joft reafon, A young man, 
who had, for above two years, been fubjeétto a fhortnefs of breath, 
gradually became bloated and cacheétic ; at length he was fud- 
denly feized with an extreme difficulty of refpiration; his face be» 
came exceedingly red and fwelled; the veins in the neck and fore- 
head being ready to burft; he foamed at the mouth with great 
noife, and in every refpect had the appearance of a. perfon in a 
ftate cf itrangulation ; his eyes were red as blood, and protruded 
in a frightful manner, and his pulfe intermitted in a furprifing de- 
gree. He had three of thefe fits in eight hours, each of which 
terminated with a copious hemorrhage from the lungs, to the 
quantity of feveral pints of blood: he expired in the fourth fit. 
On opening the body, which I did with all the care poffible, the 
lungs were found un:verfally to adhere to the pleura; every other 
deviation from the natural ftate appeared to be the confequence of 
this, viz. his eachectic habit, enlargement of the heart and its 
blood-veffels, apoplectic fymptoms, rupture, and hemorrhage.’ 


The author feems in another place to have confounded the 
fecretion of purulent mucus with the exfudation of coagulable 


lymph, when he fays, 


« This fpecies of purulent matter, like many other fluids of an 
animal body, becomes of a thicker confittence by delay. If it 
ftagnate long, and the heat of the inflamed parts be great, it dries 
into a tough inorganic concrete, and coheres fo firmly to the in 
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flamed parts, as to be feparated with difficulty. And this, from 
the cbfervations I have made, appears to be the true theory of 
thofe ramified fubitances, frequently coughed up by confumptive 
patients, called po/ypous concretions, and erroneoufly taken for por- 
tions of the bronchial arteries, detached by putrefaétion.’ 


Few, we believe, at prefent, are unacquainted with the 
mode in which thefe fubftances are formed, nor that the cor- 
pora pinguia, occalionally met with in dyfentery, &c. are 
fimply exfudations of coagulable lymph. 

- Prévious to his remarks on the cure of phthifis, the author 
defcribes a third fpecies, arifing, as he thinks, from a preter- 
natural irritability of the arterial fyftem; but which we are 
rather inclined to confider as a fpecies, not very unfrequent, 
where the cells of the lungs become gradually filled with a 
matier which concretes into fomething like millet feed, and 
which, in fome inftances, has proved fatal before the true 
caufe was fufpected. His defcription of this kind of difeafe 
is as follows: 


« J have feveral times met with cafes of a confumption without 
any fymptoms of local inflammation or folation of continuity in 
the Jungs, in which the patient gradually wore away with a 
troablefome cough, attended with little expectoration, except now 
and then of common mucus; with liftleffnefs and ina@tivity ; fenfe 
ef oppreffion or ftoppage in the breaft, greatly increafed by un- 
ufaal motion ; which frequently alfo caufes a tranfitory palpita- 
tion of the heart, fo that the patient, perhaps before of an uncom- 
mon lively difpofition, begins to grow fedentary and averfe to 
motion. There is always a feverifh quicknefs in the pulfe, which, 
in the evening, during the exacerbation of the fever, is feldom 
under 100, often above; the urine, made in the fore-part of the 
day, is little altered, at other times it generally lets fall a flight 
fediment ; the body is generally coltive ; the fkin feels remarkably 
dry, and the patient feldom or never fweats; the tongue Is rather 
whitith ; the breathing difficult, yet the expired air fmells per- 
fe€tly fweet. Thefe fymptoms will continue for many months, 
without any remarkaole thirft or lofs of appetite, and the patient 
becomes emaciated to an alarming degree.’ 


In the phthifis inflammatoria, little befides the general means 
of carrying off inflammation is recommended, with the ufe of 
the bark, &¢. towards the clofe of the difeafe, when the in- 
flammatory fymptoms are fubdued. 

The £ ulcerous confumption,’ being confidered, as we have 
already faid, a putrid difeafe, the remedies propofed for its 
cure are of courfe fuch as tend to fupport the ftrength, and re- 
fiit putrefaction.Of thefe, the chief are, bark and mineral acids 5 
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a cool, pure air, and vegetables; fixed air in every form, with 
dlitters, fetons, &c. Favourable mention is alfo made of the 
inhaling of fixed air, as recommended by Drs. Percival and 
Withering, and feveral inftances of its good effects, it feems, 
have been known to the author. On the fubjeCt of diet in 
this {pecies of the difeafe, he fays— 

‘ Regarding the proper diet in an ulcerous confumption, it 
will be unneceffary to be prolix, as it may be gathered trom what 
has been faid in a former part: it will not, however, be ainifs to 
recapitulate the heads. I wou'd recommend the diet, except freth 
fhell-fifh, which may be freely indulged in, to be entireiy from 
the vegetable kingdom ; as all ferts of herbs, grain, and fruit, 
and the various prepasations of them. Milk of cows, mares, or 


affes, is cooling, fufficiently nutritious, and in every refpedt eligi- 


ble. The drink Seltzer, Pyrmont, or Briftol water, or water 
artificially impregnated with fixed air, When fomething more 
cordial is required, claret, Lifbon, and Rhenifh wines may be 
recommended ; alfo made-wines of all kinds; cyder, mead, por- 
ter, provided they are frefh and briik, they being at that time 
Icaded with an antifeptic principle. I do not mean to debar the 
patient from a moderate ufe of the lightett animal food, fuch as 
are called whitemeats, fhould he have a detire or craving tor it; 
otherwife, itis better difpenfed with.’ 


The concluding remarks on riding on horfeback, quietude 
of mind, &c. are fuch as we apprehend to be the opinions of 
almoft every medical practitioner. 

On the whole, though we do not go along with Dr. Hun- 
ter in his mode of cure, both his treatment and his regimen being 
much too /ow, we think the prefent work deferving of fome at- 
tention; and particularly with regard tothe accuracy with which 
the fymptoms of phthilis pulmonalis are in general defcribed. 





“i Topographical Deferi iption of the Wefiern Territory of North 
America containing a fuccind? Account of its Climate, Na- 
tural Hiftcry, Populatiou, Agriculture, Manners and Cu/- 
toms, with an ample Defcription of the feveral Divifions into 
which that Country 1s partit.oned, and an accurate Statement of 

be vurious Tribes of Indians that inhabit the Frontier Coun- 
try. To which is annexed, a Delineation of the Laws and 
Government of the State of Kentucky. Tending to fhew the 
probable Rife and Grandeur of the American Empire. Ine 
Series of Letters to a Friend in England. By G. Imlay, a 
Captain in the American Army during the late War, and a 
Commiffioner for laying out Land in the Back Settlements. 
Sve. 7s. 6s. Boards. Debrett. 1792. 


N the infancy of fociety, connections become gradually 
more clofe as population increafes. Mutual wants fuggett 
refources, which united labour only can fupply; and, by de- 
£3 grecs, 
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grees, the complicated fyftem of focial union is eftablithed, 
In Europe, during the anarchy, the defolation and the confu- 
fion of the middle ages, the neve ities of the moment fuggeft- 
ed new and uncommon meafures. Prote€tion was repaid by 
fervices, which"at laft became a fyftem of fome intricacy, as 
it was artfully involved by the defigning 5 and daily incroach- 
ments were introduced by the ambitious and the covetous, 
Juftice depended on thefe fubordinate defpots, or on men of 
unbounded wifhes, which their being in poffeflion of all the 
power that the little knowledge of the period conferred, and 
all the influence which fuperftitious terror could convey, ena 
bled them to obtain. Thefe united caufes have contributed to 
give an intricacy to the political and focial fyftem of Europe, 
an intricacy fo peculiarly conneéted with every part, that no- 
thing Jefs than a general convulfion, or a deftruétive revclu- 
tion, can deftroy. "On the cther fide of the Atlantic, the cir- 
cumftances are different. Men poflefling the knowledge of 
this enlightened zra, availing themfelves of the experience of 
aves, of the benefits and misfortunes attending difierent poli- 
tical fyftems, have united without the ties which contribute to 
interrupt, without the difficulties which have perplexed Euro- 
peans, without the impediments, which in their progrefs to 
improvement, they muft have felt. As a political fyftem, in a 
new and untried teeninn: the Americans will afford to future 
ages, an example to guard from error, or a leflon of inftruc- 
a It is an empire with advantages, which, in no fituation 
have been hitherto enjoyed, feparated from Europe fo as not 
to be s ieipeneel by its politics, and conne¢ted with it, fo far 
as mutual wants render a conneétion necefiary. The people 
meet on the fimpleft principles of focial union, mutual wants 

ud mutual advantages; nor is it at prefent the fubject of re- 
proach, that, meee from more polifhed life, they, for a 
time, forget the little delicacies and elegancies of fociety more 
peagarenl: and yield that time to the mere eflential wants, which 
others beftow cn imaginary ones, 

America is, in every reipedt, a new world abounding with 
different climates; aud its numerous productions are amply 
fufhicient for the fupply of a vait anda polifhed nation. Its 
progreflive improvements have been rapid. ‘Ten years have 
icarcely elapfed, fince a man, who had caught rakbits on the 
foot where "Philade Ipbia now ftands, died. The profperous 
ftate of Kentucky, within a very few years, was a defart, and 
the hunter is not yet cid, to whom its woods muft have often 
furnifhed ample ray Aimcrica, at pretent, contains about 
four inillions of inhs itants 5 and, if its population increaies 
ia the ratio which we been lately obferved, it muft within 
Ico years, more than equal that of Europe. If Lurope is ta 


be 
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be conftantly defolated with war, the population will increaie 
more rapidly ; for the philofopher will look for — in an- 
other hemilphere, a and the labourer for bread in a country, not 
groaning under a load of taxes. 

The prefent defcription is written on the fpot: the colour- 
ing is a little too luxuriant; and the contrait Sabees cen Amerie 
ca and Europe, too itudioutly pointed out, to leave tue author 
free from futpicion. His | lan, guage is bold and clear ; 3 painted, 
and often elegant. It is the langui 12 Of aman whole ideas 
are not coni fufed, and whoite opinions are matured by revection. 
He falls into the too common ftyrtem of America being peo- 
pled from the mors) of Atta, and he telis us, that all the fup- 
pofed marks of cvwilization. hod mprovement in the weftern 
country, defcribed by Carver and others, are imaginary. ‘The 
following refletions are more re, judicious 


‘ Every thing tends to convince us, “+ at tne world is tn an i: 
fant fate, If itis fubjeét to change only from the gradual weay 
which the operations of the elements necefiarily stole, and 
which is fo infenfible as to require us to contemplate the immenfity 
of time and {pace to comprehend a caufe for the alterations we dif- 
cover, ftill the various phenomena, which are every where to be 
found, both on the furface and in the bowels of the earth, afford 
fuficient proof that there has been a recent alteration upon the 
face of the globe. Whether or not mankind came originally from 
the eaft fignifies little. It is, however, certain, that Europe 
wus in its ‘infancy three thoufand years ago; and that America 
was fill lefs advanced to maturity, I believe alfo will be acknow- 
ledged ; ig the barbarifin of _ @ne, and the comparative 
civilization of the other, isno argument: for, let our hemifphere 
have been peopled as it would, it had the difady antage of having 
no pol. fhed country in the neighbourhood of its vai exteot of 
dominion ; and if it received emigrants from Tartary, they were 
equally favage with themfel.es ; or if from the wreck of a Chinefe 
or Japancfe veile', they feem to have been too rare (if ever) to 
have been productive of mach good to the Americans. ‘The idea 
of the incas of Pera being of Chirefe origin merits no confidera- 
tion. | | 

‘ That man poff-ifes from nature the talents neceffary to his 
own civilization, and that 7S agen of phitofophy and reafon 
which digaifies his nature, admits, I fhould conceive, of no dif- 
pute. 
© Tn all countries which wear the marks of ave, men feem 
always to have been advancing their im provements for the comfort 
and order of fociety. Aasdediictors circumftances have ra pidly in- 
creafed them in modern times in the old world: while they ote 
retarded the.n in the new, amony che natives.. The improve- 
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ments in navigation led to the overthrow of two empires in Ame-~ 


rica which had attained confiderable improvements ; and if the na- 


tives which ftill remain are barbarous, we muft, in juftice to human 
nature, allow that the contempt with which the whites have al- 
ways treated them, and the nefarious policy of encouraging their 
fury for intoxication, have proved the only caufe of it. This 
produced fuch an effect, that the population of the Indian na- 
tions had decreafed more than a twentieth nearly a century ago, 
according to the account of Charlevoix.’ 


The author proceeds to relate the hiftory of the difcovery 
and the progrefs of the fettlement. For a time, the narrative 
is plain and fimple; but it foon rifes to a degree of elevation, 
which we have already ftyled fufpicious; yet, from what we 
know to be true of this country, we believe it to bea flight, a 
pardonable exaggeration, rather than fiction. 


« The eaft fide of the Ohio for about ten or twenty miles below 
Whealing, which is about one hundred below Pittfburg, is gene- 
rally wellfettled. ‘There are few fettlements on the oppofite fhore 
until you come to the Mutkingum, and the country now wears the 
face of a wildernefs on both fides of the river, there being no habi- 
tations worth notice, except at the mouth of the Great Kanha. 
way, until we arrive at Limeftone. 

‘ Every thing here affumes a dignity and fplendour I have 
never feen in any other part of the world. You afcend a confi- 
derable diflance from the fhore of the Ohio, ard when you would 
fuppofe you bad arrived at the fummit of a mountain, you find 
yourfeif upon an extenfivelevel. Here an eternal verdure reigns, 
and the brilliant fun of lat. 39°, piercing through the azure hea- 
vens, produces, in this prolific foil, an early maturity which is 
truly aftonifhing. Flowers full and perfeét, as if they had been 
cultivated by the hand of a florift, with all their captivating 
odours, and with all the variegated charms which colour and na- 
ture can produce, here, in the lap of elegance and beauty, deco- 
rate the fmiling groves. Soft zephyrs gently breathe on {weets, 
and the haled air gives a voluptuous glow-of health and vigour, 
that feems to savith the intoxicated fenfes. The fweet fongiiers 
of the forefts appear to feel the influence of this genial clime, and, 
in more foft and modulated tones, warble their tender notes in 
unifon with love and nature. Every thing here gives delight; 
and, in that mild effulgence which beams around us, we feel a 
glow of gratitude for the elevation which our all bountiful creator 
has beftowed upon us. Far from being difgufted with man for 
his turpitude or depravity, we feel that dignity which nature be- 
ftowed upon us at the creation ; but which has been contaminated 
Ly the bafe alloy of meannefs, the concomitant of European edu- 
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cation, and what is more lamentable is, that it is the confequence 
of your very laws and governments.’ 


What follows is more correct : 


*« From Limeftone to Licking creek the country 1s immenfely 
rich, and covered with cane, rye grafs, and the native clover. 
The cane is a reed which grows to the height frequently of fifteen 
or fixteen feet, but more generally about ten or-twelve feet, and 
is in thicknefs from the fize of a goofe quill, to that of two inches 
diameter ; fometimes, yet feldom, it is larger. When it is flen- 
der, it never grows higher than from four to feven feet; it fhoots 
up in one fummer, but produces no leaves until the following 
year. It is an ever-green, and is, pernaps, the molt nourtthing 
food for cattle upon earth. No other milk or butter has fuch fla- 
vour and richnefs as that which is produced from cows which 
feed upon cane. Horfes which feed upon it work nearly as well 
as if they were fed upon corn, provided care istaken to give them 
once in three or four days a handful of falt, otherwife this food is 
liable to heat, and bind their bowels. The rye-grafs, when it 
arrives to maturity, is from two feet and a half high to three and 
a half, and the head and beard refembles the real rye, and fomc- 
times produces a {mall grain long and flender net unlike rya 
Whether cultivation would bring it to the fame pericciion, I can 
form no idea; it 1s however, certain that it is a very good and 
valuable grafs. The clover is in no refpect different from the 
clover.in Europe, but as it is more coarfe and luxuriant. ‘There 
is a variety of other kinds of grafs, which are found in differen 


places; but I have only mentioned the two former, they being 
efteemed the moft valuable.’ 


‘This is the region of thofe immenfe bones, which have fo 
Jong puzzled naturalifts. But the wonder fhould end, when 
ve fee nature accommodating herfelf to circumftances, both 
in the production of animated beings, and in the deftruCtion 
of particular fpecies. Vhis country confifts of jimeftone, 
and was, probably, for ages covered with water. <A watery, 
or an amphibious animal, might have lived in it, as peculiar 
{pecies {till refide in particular wont and, with the lofs of 
the water, may have exifted no longer. Nor do we yet know 
fo much of unfathomable depths, as to pronounce, that no 
fuch animals-exilt at this time. 

The defcriptions are commonly inftru€tive rather than en- 
tertaining, ufeful rather than interefting, to general readers. 
The remarks on Mr. Jefferfon’s work are frequently judicious; 
though the author feems, in fome degree, influenced by perfo- 
nal pique, or political refentment. On the whole, the facts 
in this work are highly valuable, and, on this account, it 
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fhould be attended to: the colouring is, in fome refpects, de- 
lufive, and fhould be received with referve. Thofe, who have 
learned to be fatisfied with natural wants, may be fupremely 
happy in Kentucky; but thofe, who with to migrate, fhould 
diligently confider whether their wants are thofe of nature 
only. Luxury, refinement, and artificial defires, are fo inti- 
mately interwoven with our extftence, are fo much a part of 
our conflitutions, that few would iat feel all the luxuries of 
the weftern territory to be infipid, without fome of the more 
elegant refinements of the old world. 





' ~ - ~ 
te ee 


Endian Antiquities, or Differtations relative to the ancient gea- 
graphical Divifions, the pure Syftem of primeval Theolo; yy the 
grand Code of Civil Laws, the original Form of Government, 
and the various and profound Literature of  Hindofian : com. 
pared, throughout, with the Relivion, Laws, Government, 
and the various and profound Literature of Perfia, Egypt, and 
Greece. be whole tutended as introductory to, and illuftras 
tive of, the Hiftory of Lindodan. 2 Vols. Bue 1 55. Elm- 
iley. 1792. 


MF peste a more frequent — with the Eaft than 
was enjoyed by the ancients, hath, fince the revival of 
letters, been gradually extending the knowledge of thofe dif- 
tant regions, yet the information which has been communi- 
cated fince the year 1785, has contributed more to illuftrate 
the religion, philofophy, and literature of that remote coun- 
trv, than all that had been colleéted before. The Code of 
Gentoo Laws, compiled at Benares by a number of Bramins, 
atlembled by Mr, Haftings for that purpofe, and fince prefent- 
ed to the public by Mr. Halhed; followed by the Bhagvat- 
Geeta, of Fick Mr. Wilkins hath furnifhed a tranflation, as 
well as of the Heetopades, or Amicable InftruGtions; and the 
Sacontala, or Fatal Ring *, for which the pu blic are indebted 
to fir William Jones, “tb wo fettad Nir. Maurice, the author of 
thefe volumes, 1iot only for a comment ary to rectify what was 
falfe, or elucidate whac was obfcure in Diodorus Shctlus, He- 


yodotus, Strabo, Philoitratus, and Piiny; but likewife to cor- 


ret the errors and fupply the delacicnces of other authors, as 
well as to introduce a variety of information, which for ages 
had been buried in darknefs. 

Of his views more at large in conduCing this enterprize, 
our author has given an intereiling account; and though his 
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Preface adverts to fome topics not immediately conneéte 
with his fubje&, he hath, notwithftanding, difcovered in it 
fuch ability for conducting his work, and zeal in the execution 
of it, as we truft cannot fail to infute him fuccefs. 

There is one caution, however, which we will take the li- 
berty of fuggefting to Mr. Maurice, and that is, to beware leit 
he be warped by the {pirit of hypothefis. Of this there ap- 
pears to be no little dar nger, fince in the very outfet he appears 
to have deduced an important aftronomical conclufion from 
premifes not fuflicient to war rant it, and alfo is at no lofs to 
find an agreement with the Mofaic records, and even the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, long prior to the incaination of the word. 
Perfectly convinced of Divine Revelat ‘ion, we can have no 
doubt but that in proportion as the antiquities of the earlieit 
nations are developed, we fhail find their hif tory in accordance 
with it; but furely it is the province of the hiftorian to deve- 
lope the hiftorical remains of each nation apart, and give a 
comprehenfive detail of their diftin€ contents, before he at- 
tempts to make one the flandard of another. <A fimilar obfer- 
vation will apply to opinions. Hence w hat j is fo pofitively ad- 
vanced concerning the Jewifh fymbol ofa TRINITY in UNITY, 
p- cxvill. and that of Egyp tian origin, which follows, (what. 
ever one Britifh Oedipus may think, or was thought by Atha- 
nafius Kircher, the Oedipus Ai gyptiacns) to us, who are no 
conjurors, appears to be but miferable jargon, and with which 
we are forry Mr. Maurice fhould have dil graced his labours. 
In fuch alight does it indeed ory to us, that we hope, for 
his own reputation, thefe pages of his book will hereafter be 
cancelled. 

The firft Differtat ion is on the Geographical Divifions of 
Hindoftan. Here Mr. Maurice begins with confidering the 
Indian geography, according to Greek and Roman WTIters 5 
after which he relieves the neceflary drynefs of geographical 
details, 


< By difplaying from authentic writers, the aftonifhing extent, 
and unequalled magnificence, of the faccefiive capitals of India, 
under the Elindoo, Perfian, and Tartar princes; aud, in the 
third, from fir W. Jones’s elegant little treatife, Perens to his 
Detcription of Afia, anc from the Ayeen Akbery, I Mall exhibit 
the fentiments, on this fubjet, of the Perfian, Arabian, and In- 
dian geographers, My guide, throughout the whole furvey, will 
be the works of thofe celebrated andiaen geographers, Mr. D’An- 
ville, and major Rennel.’ 


As the extent to which the accounts of Palibothra, the fup- 
pofed c: apital of ancient India, and Canouge, its metropolis in 
lefs remote wras, ave extended, will tearcely admut of tatts- 
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factory extracts, we will prefent fpecimens from thofe of 
Delhi and Lahore. 


‘ Delhi, formerly called Inderput, rofe to renown as the glory 
of Canouge declined. Its confequence as an imperial city ine 
creafed with that of the Mohammedan dynafty which bears its 
name, and it continued to fiourifh as one of the moft fplendid 
cities of Afia, and as the unrivalled metropolis of Hindoftan under 
all the fultans of the Gaznavide, the Gauride, and Charazmian 


dynaftics; each fucceflive monarch adorned this envied city with 


fome fignzl memorial of royal magnificence: it was furrounded 
with beautiful gardens and aromatic groves; and was filled with 
innumerable edifices, erected for the purpofes of commerce, ap- 
propriated to the diffufion of icience, or devoted to the fanctities 
of religion. 

« At the period of the invafion of Timur Bec, Delhi is faid to 
have arrived at a point of diflinGion in regard to its unequalled 
wealth and extended commerce, which it never after reached. She- 
rifeddin, the Perfian hiftorian of his life, defcribes that capital as 
confilting of three cities, which he denominates Seiri, Gehanpe- 
‘nah, and Old Delhi. Sciri was invefted with a ftrong circular 
wall ;. Old Delhi, or the ancient Incerput, had likewife a circu- 
Jar wal], but far more coniiderable in extent. Gehanpenah oce 
cupied the {pace between the two cities, and was con! fiderably lare 
ger than eit ther: the walls by which it was fortified running on 
each fide in parallel lines, and connecting the two former cities, 
The metropolis, thus formed of three great cities, fpread over a 
very wide extent of ground; and, according to Sherifeddin, had 
no lefs than thirty, others fay fifty, gates. It was celebrated, he 
informs us, for -amofque of aftonifhing dimenfions, and for a pa- 
lace of admirable magnificence, which was erected by Malek Jona, 
an ancient king of India, and was ornamented with a thoufand 
marble columns. The Perfian authors are lavifh in their praifes of 
this great .nd beautiful metropolis. The feat of voluptuoufnefs, 
and the central repofitory of whatever the vait traflic carried on 
by the Indian merchants with Perfia, Arabia, and China, pro- 
duce » it abounded with coftly rarities of every kind ; the tribute 
of the moft diftant climes, the labour of the moit fkilful artificers. 
Bat a favage conqueror now approached, before whom the pride 
of India, and the delight of her fovercigns, muft bow the head. 
Through a deluge of human blood, fhed in his progrefs from Sa- 
marcand to India, and freth from the unprovoked maffacre of 
100,000 captive Hindoos, who were left expiring almoit beneath 
its walls, the mercilefs Timur preffed.on to its deltruction. He 
entered the city in triumph, on the 4th of January 1399. The 
great ftandard of the Tartarian empire was immediately erected 


on its-walls! and the ufurper, feated upon the throne of India in 
all 
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all the pride of conqueft, received the proftrate obeifance of the 
nobility of both nations. The royal elephants and rhinoceros, 

adorned with rich trappings of gold and filver, were brought to 
the foot of the throne, and, inftructed by their leaders, made the 
Salaam of gratulation. Some days were confumed in rewarding 
with fuitable honours the princes and generals of the victorious 
army, in banquets of unbounded magnificence, and in infulting 
heaven with the grateful vows of fuccefsful tyranny. At length, 

on fome refiftance relu tantly made by the inhabitants to the wan- 

ton outrages of their conquerors, Dethi, and all the wonders it 
contained, was given up to be pillaged by an enraged foldiery ; 
and, on the 13th of the fame month, ‘** that great and proud city 
was deftroyed.”” We may form fome judgment of the enormous 
booty obtained in this general pillage, from the account given b; 
the fame author of the number of flaves made captive, and of the 
immenfe quantities of precious flones, pearls, rabies, diamonds, 
gold and filver veffels, money, and bullion, carried away by the 
army. Even the Indiafi women and girls are faid to have been 
adorned with a profufioa of precious ones, and had bracelets and 
rings of gold, and jewels, not only on their hands and feet, but 
alfo on their toes, Of thefe precious ornaments every individual 

had fecured fo ample a ftore, that they refufed the incumbrance of 
more, and vaift heaps of various plunder of ineitimable value were 
left behind. Thefe are nearly the words of the Perfian author, 
who bears the ftri€teft character in the Eaft for veracity, and who 
was contemporary with the monarch whofe hiftory he relates.’ 


After carrying down the hiftory of this ill-fated city to the 
year 1759 and 1760, when that demon of cruelty Ahmed 
Abdollah made his fixth and laft vifit to it, Mr. Maurice adds, 


‘ Delhi was again plundered, and that magnificent city, which 
for 500 years, with little intermiffion, had flourifhed as the capi- 
tal of Hindoftan, and during the reign of Aurungzeb was fup- 
pofed to contain near two millions of inhabitants, was totally 
ruined, and almoft depopulated. 

‘ We come now, in the words of Milton, whofe geography was 
as accurate as his poetry was fublime, 


‘To Agra and Lahore of Great Mogul.’ 


Lahore is a city of fuch great antiquity, that if it be not the 
Bucephalia of Alexander, it will be difficult to fix upon its 
founder. 


‘ Lying on the dire& road that leads into the heart of Hindof- 
tan, it has ever been haraffed, both in ancient and modern zras, by 
the armies of contending princes, and has experienced every vi- 
ciffitude to which the alternate triumph and defeat of the fovereiga 
gan fubject a capital.’ 


* Jeipal, 
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¢ Jeipal, the rajah of Lahore, during the repeated incarfioris 
of Subuctagi, and his fon Mahmud, exhibited the mott heroic 
proofs of bravery in the defence of his hereditary domain, which 
extended from Cafhmire to Multan; and great indeed mult have 
been the wealth he poffefled, fince when, at length, after. three 
defperate efforts, he was taken prifoner by the enemy, around his 
neck alone were found fufpended fixteen ftrings of jewels, each of 
which was valued at 180,000 rupees, and the whole at 320,000 
pa flerling. This fum, however, is trifling, compared with 
that which Mirkhond fays the fultan of Gazna, in his expedition 
againft Jeipal, or Bal, as he calls him, and in a fecond againit 
his fon Andcbal (Ferifhta’s Annindpal), carried out of India. He 
flates it at feven millions of coin in gold, feven hundred maunds 
of gold in ingots, together with an ineftimable quantity of pearls 
and precious ftones. Je1pa', when at length liberated, ttung with 
the anguifh arifing from his iate defeat and captivity, and partly 
impelled by thole feelings, and partly in cbedience to a cuitom 
then prevalent among the Hindoos, which forbad a raja who had 
been twice vanquifhed by the Maffalmen longer to hold the reins 
of government, refigned the throne to his fon. He then ordered 
a funeral pile to be prepared and kindled, and leaping iato the 
flames, died as heroically as he had hved.’ 


The third chapter, which treats of the divifions of Hindo& 
tan according to the Hindoos, the Perfian and Arabian ae 
graphy, and the moft efteemed accounts of Europeans, would 
afford room for neers extracts, but our limits will con- 
fine us to one. After having traced the rife and progrefs of 
the Ga: ges, in.2 manner mee rat almoft pictures to the eye the 
river and its courfe , Mr. Maurice adds, 


‘ An object equally novel and grand now claims our attention 3 
fo nover, as not to have been known to Europeans in the real ex- 
tent of its magnihcence before the year 1765, and fo awfully 
grand, that the aftoniihed geographer, tuinking the language of 
proje inadequate to convey his conception, has had recourfe ta 
the more expreflive and energetic language of poetry ; but 


€ Scarce the Mufe herfelf 

Dares iiretch her wing o’er this cnormous mafs 

Of ruthing waters; to whofe dread expanfe, 
Continuous 4 epth, and wond’rous length of courfe, 
Our floods are rills.’? 





‘ This ftupendous object is the Burrampooter, a word which in 
Sanfcreet fignifes tre fon of Brahma; for no meaner origin could 
be affigned to fo wonderfula progeny. This fapremge monarch of 
Indian rivers, derives its fource from the oppofite fide of the fame 
mountain from which the Ganges {prings, and taking a bold 
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{weep towards the eaft, in a line dire&tly oppofite to the courfe of 
that river, wafhes the vait country of Tibet, where, by way of 
diftin&tion, it is denominated Sanpoo, or ¢he river. Winding 
with a rapid current through Tibet, and, for many a league, 
amidfl dreary deferts and regions, remote from the habitations of 
men, it waters the borders of the territory of Laffa, the refidence 
of the grand Lama; and then deviating with a cometary irregu- 
larity, from an eaft to a fouth-eaft courfe, the mighty wanderer 
approaches within zoo miles of the weltern frontiers of the vat 
empire of China. From this point its more direct path to the 
ocean lay through the gulph of Siam; but with a defultory courfe 
peculiar to itlelf, it faddenly turns to the weit through Afflam, and 
enters Bengal on the north-eaft quarter. Circling round the wef- 
tern point of the Garrow mountains, the Burrampooter now takes 
a fouthern direction ; and for 60 miles before it meets the Ganges, 
its fifter in point of origin, but not its rival in point of magni- 
tude, glides majeftically along in a ftream which is regularly from 
four to five miles wide, and but for its frefhnefs, Mr. Rennel 
fays, might pafs for an arm of the fea. About 4o miles from the 
ocean thefe mighty rivers unite their ftreams; but that gentleman 
is of opinion that their junction was formerly higher up, and that | 
the accumulation of two fuch valt bodies of water, {cooped out 

the amazing bed of the Megna lake. Their prefent conflux is 
below Luckipoor, and by that confluence a body of freh running 
water is produced, hardly equalled, and not exceeded’ either in 
the old or the new hemifphere. So ftupendous is that body of 
water, it has formed a guiph of fuch extent as to contain iflands 
that rival our Tfle of Wight in» fize and fertility ; and with fuch 
reficlefs violence does it rufh into the ocean, that in the rainy 
feaion the fea itfelf, or at leaft its furface, is perfectly freth for 
many leagues out, 

‘ The Delta, formed by the Ganges, exhibits an appearance 
widely diferent from that formed by the Indus; and is confider- 
ably more than twice the area of that of the Nile. It is at the 
bafe near two hundred miles broad, and has, Mr. Rennel informs 
us, no lefs than eight confiderable openings into the fea, each of 
which we pronounce without hefitation to have probably been, in 
its turn, the principal mouth of the Ganges. ‘This whole extent 
is one vait foreit; from that circumfance  Geneuiniged the woods, 
or funderbunds, whofe dangerous recefies the fortitude and anaes 
try of man have nev ep yet ‘completely explored, and which, from 
their rming an impenetra ible barrier on ti:2t fide, as well as from 
their rding an inexhaullibie fupply of timber for boat-build- 
ing, the policy of the Engliih has not yet attempted to ciear, 
Thefe woods are the gloomy haunts of every fpecies of favage 
animals, but particularly of thofe furmiduble race of ugers called 
the Royal, or Bengal uger, fo celebrated thioughout tue wold. 

‘Lhe 
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The fiercenefs and intrepidity of thefe animals are fo great, thaé 
they have been known to fwim, in queft of prey, to the boats 
that lic at anchor in the river, and often make havoc among the 
wood-cutters and falt-makers, who carry on “* their dreadful trade” 
upon the fhore. Befides thofe principal openings above-mention- 
ed, the whole coaft of the Delta, bordering on the fea, is indent- 
ed with innumerable rivers and creeks, while the internal parts of 
the Sunderbunds are interfected in every direGiion with a thoufand 
ftreams, which form a compicte inland navigation, and which, 
according to a defcription given me by the late worthy colonel 
Jronfide, abound with fcenes fo romantic and beautiful, that they 
alternately excite in the mind the mof rapturous admiration, and 
imprefs it with the moft awful aftonifhment.’ 


Notwithftanding the exception before made, we fhould do 
Mr. Maurice great injuftice if we did not recommend his work. 
‘The liberality of his conduct towards his fubfcribers, and the 
engravings with which he has adorned it, intitle him alfote . 
confiderable praife. | 


(To be continued.) 





Jn Ajylum for Fugitive Pieces, in Profe and Verfe, not in any 
other Collection: with feveral Pieces never before publifhed. 
‘ol. IV. 12m0. 35. Od. fewed. Debrett. 1793. 


HERE is in this colle€tion, as in all others of the kind, 
a good deal of trafh; but there is likewife enough of a 
different caft to afford amufement to any man who is not fafti- 
dious ; that is, provided he has no objection to the fubjects, 
which 2re moft of them political, and to the fentiments, which 
are on the anti-minifterial fide. Not, however, without fome 
exception, as, Village Politics, a piece attributed to Mrs. 
Hannah More, and which has been very generally diftributed 
among{t the poor; and the Goitre, a fly humourous tale of a 
very oppofite tendency, amicably occupy the fame fheet. We 
would wifh to point out the parody on Bofwell’s Life of 
Johnfon, as particularly excellent. ‘There is humour likewife 
in the account of the affociation in the kingdom of Truina, 
and the parody on Mr. Burke’s refie€tions. We fhall fele&t as 
fpecimens, the two following pieces. 


© Catalogue of Works in the Prefs, and fhortly to be publifbed. 


‘ The Literary Hiftory of the Univerfity of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge for the laft thirty Years. YTavo Pocket Volumes. 
- € A Grammatical Differtation on the Verb To Reform, fhewing 


that it has properly no prefent tenfe. By tee Principal of Brazen 
Nofe Coll. Oxor. 


‘ An 
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¢ An additional Canto to the late King of Pruffia’s Poem on 

the Art of War, containing the Praétice of Retreating ; with a 

Digreffion on Proclamations. By bis Serene Highne/s the Duke of 
Brunfwick. 

‘ Propofals for a general Confederacy of Prinées, Nobles, and 
Clergy,-in Oppofition to the Principles of the déteftable French 
Revolution. Infcribed (by: permiffion) to his Holinefs the Pape, 
and her Imperial Majefty of Rufias By the Right Hon. Edm. 
Burke. 

* The Expediency of an Union between the Englith and Gal. 
lican Churches again confidered. By an Emigrant; 


« Tua res agitur, paries cum proximus afdet.? 


‘ Short Work with the Diffenters; .A new Edition, printed at 
Birmingham, with a prefatory Addrefs to Dr. Madan and the 
Rev. Mr. Cartiss | 

‘ Letters from a Welch Curate to the Bifhop of Durham, on 
the Subject of Equalization, 

‘ Bofwell’s Memorabilia ; or Converfation Anecdotes of all the 
diftinguifhed Characters in Great Britain during the Reign of his 
prefent Majefty. Yen wols. quarto. 

‘ Additions to the Life of Dr, Johnfon, containing an exac& 
Copy of his Account Book, and triennial Inventories of his 
Wardrobe, collated with his Taylor’ s, Barber’s, and Laundrefs’s 
Bills : together with Memoranda of Mrs. Williams and Mr. Le- 
vett. By the fame Author. 

. Epitaphiologia Anglica; or, an accurate Tranfcript of all 
the Epitaphs in every confecrated Church and Chapel throughout 
England and Wales. No. I. 4to. to be continued monthly. By 
Richard Gough, F.R.8. and F, A.8. 

« Sentimental Effufions, in a Series of Eulogiac Sonnets. By 
Clementina Crimp, a Billingsgate Fifowoman. Publifbed by Subfcrip- 
tion. ’ To which will be added, a copious Gloflary of Modern or 
Billingsgate Grubs. 

¢ Stolen Sweets, a Novel; in fix vols: By a young Lady in a 
Boarding-School; aged 16.’ 


« The following capital Works ave expeted from Edinburgh. 


¢ The Hiftory of the Republic of St. Marino, in 3 wols. 4to. 

« A new Theory of the Pleafures derived from the fine Arts. 
Two vols. 4t0. 

‘ Philofophical Illuftrations of the Characters in the Gentle 
Shepherd, 4/0. 

‘ Metaphyfical Enquiries into the thinking Principle of the 
Ourang Outang. By Lord M—b—do. 

‘ On the Principles of Melody i in Verfification ; itluftrated by 
Examples from Erfe Poetry. Sy Profefor Mac Liachlip:* 

C..R.N. Ar. (IX.) Sept. 1793. F © Creeds. 
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Afylum for Fugitive Pieces. 
© Creeds to choofe. 


Firfty or Tory Creed. 


¢ Fhelieve in the infallibility of. all.crowned heads. 

‘ L believe in the infallibility of the mimifter for the time 
bein 

ie T believe in William Pitt as the maker of all good men. 

.€ T helieve in the perfe€tion and inviolability. of the Englifh 
conftitution, as now admini fered ; and I think it a damnable 
herefy to believe that it can be amended. 

-€ ] believe in the charity, religion, and virtues of the charch 
as eftablifhed by Jaw. 

‘ I believe in the holinefs of all bifhops—in the neceffity of 
ploralities—in the advantages of tythes—and in all the good 
things dependent upon high church governments 

* J believe in the faivation of teft acts. 

‘ I believe in the virtue of corruption, without which there 
ean be no regeneration. 

« I believe in the faving grace conferred by penfions and fine~ 
eure places. 

' © T believe in the virtue of riches, and vice of poverty —~and I 
believe that all men who do rot believe as I believe, will, or ought 


to be, damned in fecala feculorum. Amen. 
© A Cavalier of the old Court Cut.’ 


* Second, or Jacobin Creed. 

‘T dos not believe in any thing that is ancient, fixed, ftable or 
permanent. 

« 1 believe only in the virtues of change and experiment. 

‘ I believe that all crowned heads are tygers, prowling for 

rey, 
: t believe that all miinifters are jackals purveying for fuch 
ty gers. 

‘. I believe that the Englith conftitution is bad, will be worfe, 
and ought to be deftroyed. 

« I believe that it is wifer to rufh into any evils that may await 
change, than to attempt to mend what is amifs, becaufe life is not 
long enough to wait the flow progrefs of reform. 

« I believe that all good governments are made only for the ex- 
iting members, and that they have nothing to do with pofterity. 
_ ©] believe that the next world has nothing to.do with us, and 
confequently that we have nothing to do with the next world, 

. ©] believe that every rich man is a rogue, and ought to be 
oor. 
: «I believe that every poor man is honeft, and ought tobe rich. 

‘ | believe in the Rights of Man, as far as they ferve to give 
me a right to live independent of all controul, as a man onght 


to do. 
* I believe 
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¢ I believe that the only fit men to frame a government for free 
men,are thofe who have always lived independent of anygovernment 
whatever, as they only can know what freedom is. . 
© I believe in Tom Paine as the faviour of this worlde 
Amen: 
” A Republican of the neweft Cut.’ 
© Third, or my own Creed. 

* I believe that every conftitution is not adapted to every coun- 
try. | 

‘ 1 believe that a limited monarchy is beft adapted to pro- 
duce: peace, plenty, profperity, and protection in Great Bri- 
tain. 

_ © I believe that the conftitution of England, as originally fram- 
ed, is the wifeft idea of a free government that ever entered into 
the imagination of man, - 

‘ I believe that no human inftitution ever was, or will be per- 
fe&t; but if it is fafceptible of amendment; may always be ap- 
-proaching nearer to perfeétion. | 

‘ I believe that, being of human inftitution, the Englifh confti- 
-tution is fubject to abufes and to-decay. 

‘I believe that many abufes have crept into the adminiftration, 
and that many decays have begun to appear in the Englifh con- 
ftitution. 

‘ I believe that no man is infallible, cither as a king, or as a 
minifter, 

‘ J believe it to be the interef of every minifter to encourage 
-abufes in the adminiftration, and to hide decays in the contti- 
tution. 

«J believe that all the abufes in the adminiftration, and all the 
decays in the conftitution, are practical evils, and admit of ealy 
and practical cures.’ 


We cannot heip thinking there would be more propriety, if 
in collections of this kind, made for the purpofe of preferving 
pieces which have been originally printed in newfpapérs, and 
other fuch temporary publications, it were made a rule to 
admit nothing which has been prefented to the public in a 
more durable form. The deviations from this rule are, how- 
ever, in this volume, but few. 


F 2 . “Evidences 
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Evidences of Chriftianity, or a Colleétion of Remarks, intanded 
to difplay the Excellence, recommend the Purity, illuftrate the 
Charaéier, and evince the Authenticity of the Chriftian Re- 
ligion. By Gilbert Wakefield, B.A. late Fellow of Fefus 
C:llene, Cambridge. Second Edition, much enlarged. ' Sve. 
4s. 6d Boards. Robinfons. 


PT HE prefent treatife is unqueftionably on a fubject of great 

importance: and we are pleafed to fee it in the hands of 
a writer ‘pofleifed of confiderable talents ; who has alfo devot- 
ed much of his time to theological refearches. Thofe too of 


our readers who may admire the genius, and be convinced of 


the integrity of Mr. Wakefield, but who may, perhaps, think 
that his zeal fometimes carries ‘him beyond the bounds of-mo+ 
deration, will be pleafed to fee him engaged in a fubject which 
aims to confirm the general interefts of Chriftianity. 

‘The former edition of this valuable work contained only 125 
pages, the prefent 227; as the additions made’ are confider- 
able, bogh for matter and for number, we think it incumbent 
on us to take’a fecond review of it, and to mark wherein the 
prefent edition differs from the former. 

The firft remark, which to many of our readers will appear 


.a very proper mtroduétion to a work of this kind, relates to 


the declaration of Socrates in a well-known Dialogue of 
Plato, on his expectation of fome perfon who was to appear 
in the world, and to give mankind mftruction in religion. 
Whether this expectation was formed from philofophical fpe- 
culation, or fome ancient traditronal account, it has been fre- 


-quently produced as an argument, that a divine revelation is 


well accommodated to the weaknefs of human naturé, and 

harmonizes with the wifhes of the wifeft and beft of men. 
The character of Chrift, and the pre-eminence of the doc- 

triges and morality of the Gofpel over thofe of Gentile philo- 


fophy, have been thought to afford {trong proofs in favour of 


Chriftianity. Our author’ has made confiderable enlargements 
and uinprovements on thefe fabjects. ‘ We mutt allow, fays 
he, i in addition to what he had tai before, that fome heathen 


_ ‘writers entertained much more honourable fentiments of the 


Divinity, than fome of their predeceffors; though this con- 


‘ceffion mwuft principally be reftri€ted in favour of thofe authors 


who lived in times that enabled them to: fill their urns at the 
fountain of revealed light. Indeed, fuch alone, if I miftake 
not, maintained the fufheiency of repentance only, and refo- 
lution of amendment to the forgivenefs and favour of God.’ 
Many of our readers, who read the firft edition of this work, 
will probably think that our author had given fufficient cafti- 


sation to his opponents already. He himfelf, however, 


feems 
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feems to think not; and accordingly lays on again with addi- 
tional vigour. Thefe hints muft fuffice to fhew in what re- 
fpéets the prefent edition differs from the former. For the 
additions in the other parts of the work are nearly in the fame 
proportion. 

Independent of additions to the remarks themfelves, many 
of which are interefting, our author has alfo interfperfed va- 
rious additional notes, containing reflections on. fome recent 
occurrences, modern writers, and illuftrations of the New 
Teftament from ancient and modern writers. We would juft 
hint, that works defigned for popular ufe, fhould be f{paring- 
ly decorated with Greek and Latin. Men of learning fome- 
times choofe to fupply, what it is not always nece4ary to quote, 
and common readers aré apt to be prejudiced, on meeting 
wiih what they cannot read. We mean not, however, to in- 
finuate that men of letters will not find a confiderable feaft in 
thefe notes, and many pertinent illuftrations of the New Tef- 
tament, nor do we deny that the work itfelf has, in the main,’ 
a popular tendency. 

We difmifs this article with a remark or two. Thofe of our 
readers, who have read Mr. Wakefield’s ingenious tranflation 
of the New Teftament, and one of his fmaller works, will 
think, perhaps, that he has exprefled himfelf fomewhat wn- 
guardcdly, in maintaining the fufficiency of repentance and 
amendment to the favour and acceptance ef God. We fi up- 
pofe Mr. Wakefield means, that though immortality itfelf is 
conneted with the death and refurrection of Chrift, and, in- 
deed, the confequence of them, yet that we fhall be rewarded 
in that ftate according to our works. 

Our author’s remarks on the death of Judas fhew ingenuit 
and learning: and the hypothefis of his friend Mr. Walker 
feems not improbable. We beg leave to add, that the cha- 
racter and condué of Judas Ifeariot have heeh formed into 
one of the ftrongeft arguments in favour of Chriftianity. je- 
das, by his office, muft have been admitted into the clofeft in- 
timacy and confidence of Chrift and his apoftles. His total 
filence, therefore, as to any thing falfe or vicious in their con- 
duc has been thought a ftriking teftimony in their favour. 
This circumftance, we think, might have been dwelt on with 
advantage by Mr. Wakefield. 

Some of our readers, though willing to allow that Mr. Hume, 
as an author, has blemifhes, will yet be backward to admit that 
one. who, notwithftanding, pofiefles fo much ftrength and 
elegance of language, can with propriety be called a wretched 
writer. ‘That he was very deficient in folid erudition, we are 
as firmly perfuaded as Mr. Wakefield, but he is certainly an 
jngenious and popular writer. 

‘Though we may not always accord in fentiment with Mr, 

F 3 Wakefield, 
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Wakefield, we refpeét his abilities, and think his work will 
be read with pleafure and with improvement by men of lean, 
ing, and ferious Chriftians, whofe views may not, however, a]- 
ways correfpond with his own, 
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Vindication of the Charaéter and Condu& of Sir Wi Vag Val. 
ler, Knight; Commander in Chief of the Parliament Forces in 
the Weft: explanatory of bis Condugt in taking up Arms againft 
King Charles the Firft. Written by Him{eif. And now firft 
publi foed. from the Original Manufcript. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Editor. Embellifhed with Portraits of Sir Wils 
liam Waller, and of F. Lenthal, Efq. Speaker of Cromwell’s 
Parliament. 8v2. 6s. Boards. Debrett. 1793- 


IR William Waller was defcended from the ancient family 
of the Wallers of Speldhurft, in the county of Kent; and 
received at Oxford hice firf iheition: which he shemmaindia | 
completed at Paris. He began his military career in the fer- 
vice of the confederate princes againit the emperor, in which 
he acquired the reputation of a goad foldier, and upon his res 
turn home, was diftinguifhed with the honour of knighthood: 
He was three times married ; firft to Jane, daughter and hei- 
refs of fir Richard Reynell, of Ford in Devonfhire, by whom 
he had one daughter, Margaret, married to fir William Cour- 
tenay of Powderham Caftle, anceftor of the prefent lord vif- 
count Courtenay ; fecondly, to the lady Anne Finch, daught- 
er of the firft earl of Winchelfea, by whom he had one fon, 
William, who was afterwards an active magiftrate for the 
county of Middlefex, and a ftrenuous oppofer of all the mea 
{ures of king Charles the Second’s government ; and one 

daughter, Anne, married to fir Philip Harcourt, from whom 
is defcended the prefent earl of that name. Of the family of 
fir William’s third wife, we are not informed. 

Sir William Waller was eleGted a member of the long par- 
liament for Andover; and haying fuffered under the feverity of 
the ftar-chamber, on the occafion of a private quarrel with 
one of his wife’s relations, as well as imbibed in the courfe of 
his foreign fervice early and warm prejudices in favour of the 
prefbyterian difcipline, he became a determined opponent of . 
the court. 

' While employed at the head of the parliamentary forces, 
under the car! of Effex, he was deputed to the command of 
the expedition again{t Portfmouth, when colonel Goring, re- 
turning to his duty, declared a refolution of holding that gar- 
tifon for his majeity. In this enterprife, fir William conduét- 
ed hinalelf with fuch v: 1gour and ability, that he reduced the 
garrifor 
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garrifon in a fhorter time and upon better terms than could 
have been expected ; and afterwards obtained the direction of 
feveral other expeditions, in which he likewife proved re- 
markably fuccefsful. After many fignal advantages, however, 
he fuftained fome defeats by the king’s forces, particularly at 
Roundway Down near the Devizes, and at Cropready Bridge 
in Oxfordfhire. On each of thofe occafions, the blame was 
thrown by him on the jealoufy of other oihcers; and neither 
the fpirit nor the judgment of his own operations were ever 
queftioned. The independents, who were becoming the 
{trongeft party,.both in the army and the parliament, had 
wilhed him to become their general, on terms which, either 
from confcience or military honour, he could not comply with. 
By the famous fe!f-denying ordinance he was removed from his 
command, but {till ma‘ntained fo great an influence and repu- 
tation in the army, as rendered him not a little formidable to 
the rifing party ; and he was thenceforth confidered as a leader 
of the prefbyterians againft the defigns of the independents. 
He was one of the eleven members impeached of high treafon 
by the army. This forced him to withdraw for fome time; 
but he afterwards refumed his feat in parliament, until, with 
fifty others, he was expelled by the army, and all of them 
committed to different prifons, on fufpicion of attachment to 
the royal caufe. 

Subfequent to thofe events, fir William Wailer compofed 
the prefent Vindication: of his conduét; which is now pub- 
lifhed from the manufcript in the poffeilion of one of the no- 
ble families defcended from him. ‘The Vindication appears 
to be written with great fincerity, as well as precifion, and 
contains many interefting particulars, relative to the democra- 
tical parties which ftruggled for fuperiority after the king had 
fallen into their power The ftyle feems to bear a ftronger 
refemblance tothat of the age of Jamesthe Firtt, or hisimmediate 
predeceffor, than to the mode of compofition generally prac- 
tifed in England about the middle of the ijaft century. 

That the charge again fir William Waller was extremely 
indefinite, appears from the following extract ; 


‘ Itis, fays he, a great difadvantage to me, that I know not 


_ what to plead in my own defence, becauie I cannot come tg know, 


in any certain way, what is in allegation againit me, Adeo fac- 
tor innocens fum, I may fay, with Cremutius cordus; and more, 
I am fo clear from any matter, of fact, that there is not fo much 
at prefent, as any criminal worc laid to my charge, as not fo much 
as adream, as was of old objected againtt a gentleman of Romein 
Claudius his time (what any man hath dreamt to my prejudice, 


aS it was in the cafe of Cilauus, that [ cannot yet uaderitand), 
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Only this I hear, as the voice of many waters, and as the noife 
of mighty thundrings, a confufed loud report (but owned by none), 
that from the time I quitted my employment in the field, I took 
Jeave of my firft principles, and deferted the godly party, fiding 
with thofe who had the peftilent tokens of malignancy upon them. 
That I have carried my felf as an enemy to the army, parliament, 
and kingdom, by endeavouring to break the army, to force the 
parliament, and to kindle a new flame of warr in the kingdome. 
‘That upon the failing of thefe defigns, I withdrew beyond fea, 
tranfporting great funims of mony, which I had gotten in the warr ; 
and that during my abode in Holland, I took a commiffion from 
the prince of Wales, and was interefted in the revolt of the thipps, 
and in the drawing the Scottifh army into England. 

« Thefe are the arrows, even the bitter words that are fhott 
acainft me; fo farr as I nave been able to learn news of myfelf. 
But Ithank God they are headlefs ones, and | fhall not fear their 
im prefiion.’ 


The author then proceeds to clear himfelf from the impu- 
tation of apoftacy; and with this view, appeals to the princi- 
ples upon which he was originally induced to engage in the 
jervice of the parliament. He afhrms that his condu€&t was 
founded on the ideas he entertained of the public intereft, and 
had no other cbject than thofe which were fpecified in the de, 
clarations of parliament, and the national league and cove- 
nant; viz. that religion might be reforined.and maintained, 
the perfon, dignity and honour of the king -preferved, and the 
peace and fafety of the kingdom fecurely eftablifhed. - He de- 
clares that he abhorred the war, though he had aéted in it as 
upon the defenfive; adding, ‘ it was ever with a with, that the 
fword (as it was fabled of Hercules his) might be dipt i in oil, 
rather than in blood; that the difference might end, rather in 
a peace than a conqueft. ; 

Sir William admits, that there is fome plaufible pretext for 
reprefenting him as not conftant and firm in his ftation; hav~ 
ing at firft fided with the party which was afterwards diftin- 
cuithed by the title of Independent, and joined himfelf to the 
pther, known by the name of Prefbyterian. This apparent 
change, however, he endeavours to fhew, was produced by 
the m utability of the former of thofe clafles, and arofe from 
no real alteration in his own. fentihents. 

‘The author, after enumerating the conciliatory meafures 
which were adopted by parliament for ailaying the uifcontents 

cf the army, proceeds, in a’ peculiar firain of remark, to 
cevelopé the ple t of feiziag the king at Holdenby. 
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*« And now, fays he, the parliament might have put the quef- 
sige, guid faciencum amplius? What more could have been don 
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for the army, that was not don? There was nothing of difference 
left, except (like the tefty AZlius, they would have been angry, 
becaufe they had no caufe to be angry. But this overflowing 
grace, which fhould have meliorated, and improved them, and 
have made them yield fruits worthy of amendment, did (like the 
Nilus, when it rifeth too high) breed a fterility, and make thofe 
degenerate plants unproductive of any thing, but the wilde grapes 
of rebellion, and difobedience. For infteed of being led to re- 
penance by this goodnefs, they grew wanton and infolent upon 
it, interpreting, all thefe conceffions, but as fo many demonftra- 
tions of fear and pufillanimity ; and thereupon took new courage, 
and refolved to follow their point. And whilft the hovfes, for 
their further fatisfaction were buficd in palling the ordinance of in- 
demnity again, with new additions (as if they had thaught, that 
nothing but too much, could be enough for them), they were as 
bufily employed in carrving on their mines, and laying their 
trains, to blow up the houfes. 

‘ I maft ftill repeat my defire, to be clearly underftood, that I 
{peak not in this ‘of the whole body of the army, without diftinc- 
tion, or regard cf perfons; but only in reference to the fuperior 
officers, and their party ; who, doubting how farr thofe condefcen- 
tions might operate upon the fouldiers, and not confident of their 
ftrength in the houfe of commons, and the city, took a bold refo- 
lution, to feife upon the perfon of the king at Holdenby ; that 
where their fox-furr would not hold out, they might be able to 
piece it ou: with the lion’s fkin; whereby upon occafion, not 
only to make ufe of his majefty’s abfent prefence (like Alexander’s 
empty chair) to give countenance to their proceedings ; but like- 
wife to ingratiate themfelvs, both with his party, by feeding 
them with airy hopes (the pooreit diet in the world), that they 
would reftore him to his crown and dignity; and with the city, by 
putting them into an expectation that they would bring him unto — 
his Parliament, whereby their trade and cuftome would Ibe revived 
again: fo becoming all things to all to gain their own ends, 

‘ This egg was laid, in Jientenant general Cromwell’s own 
chamber, and brooded between him, and commiffary generall Ire- 
ton; but they were too wife to cackle; quod movet, quiefcit. 
Cornet Joyce was employed, as the man to hatch it; who, hav- 
ing received his orders from the lieutenant general, firlt to make 
fure of the garrifon at Oxford and the gunos and ammunition 
there; and then to march to Holdenby, in purfuance of the 
ities advice, did (like a man of his trade) go through ftitch with 
bis bufinefs. ‘Yo lay a fmooth oyl upon the face of this treafon, 
there was a neceility pretended in it, that it was to anticipate and 
prevent a plott, faid to be contrived by a malignant party in the 
houfe of commons, whereby the king fhould have been removed 
from Hoidenby, either to fyme place of itrength, or into the head 
of 
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of another army, or brought up to London, by colonel Graves, 
by the advice of the commiffioners there, who, for fo doing, 
would have adventured to caft themfelvs upon the favourable con- 
firuétion of the parliament, All! this was mere fi€iion and poetry, 
but it ferved their turne well enough for the prefent, who were fo 
confcientious, that rather then fuch a wicked aét (as to feife upon 
the king) fheuld be done by others, they would do it themfelvs.’ 


The manner of condudiing the charge againft eleven mem; 
bers of parliament, who had become obnoxious to the army, 
ts circumftantially related by our author, and places in a ftrong 


light the artifices practifed by the contending parties in thofe 
times, 


«In this snterval, commiffary generall Ireton, and his fellow accufers 
oftheir brethren, were fadly put to their invention what to charge 
upon them. But fomthing of neceffity was to be alledged, and. 
therefore being mett together. they proceeded inthis manner; firft, 
they propofed the name of the party; and then they fell to pump~ 
ing, what they fhould fay againft him. WHereinthe dexterity of the 
commiilary generall was very remarkable, who was moft active in 
the framing of the charge, and gave particular direétions to the 
fecretary, what he fhould write down againft fach and fuch per- 
fons ; and wher ‘oinecf theby ftanders(beinefcandalized at the frivol- 
oufnefs ard emptineis of thofe criminations) demanded, with fome 
aftonifhment, what they meant, to fuggeit fuch things as they 
themfelves knew to have no ground of truth in them ? Anfwer 
was made, that it was no matter for that, and that it was in this 
bufisefs, asin a Chancery bill, wherein, though there were never 
fo many falfities, yet any one truth would be enough to make it 
hold. However, they muft be fure to caft dirt enough, and fom- 
thing would ftick, which would fuffice to ferve their turn. Thefe 
were the wiles, and the methods (as I may call them, in the 
apoftie’s language) praétifed by them, in the forging of this im- 
peachment, as I have recejved the relation from two credible wit- 


neffes, perfons of reputation, who were prefent at the whole tranf- 
act:on.? 


On the whole, fir William Waller vindicates himfelf with 
great force of argument, and a multiplicity of pertinent re- 
marks, from the afperfions thrown upon his character by his 
political opponents. Tf any thing can confirm the declaration 
that he was actuated folely by difinterefted motives, it is the 
veneration which he profeiles to entertain for the conftitution 
ef his country. He avows himfelf a fincere friend to the 
Biitith form of government, confifting of king, lords, and 
commons; and it appears, that, from the beginning, his im- 
puted apoftacy from the caufe of public freedom, or rather of 
: democratical 
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democratical tyranny, ought juftly to be afcribed to the cabals 
of the republican leaders, and not to any actual change which » 
had ever taken place in his own fentiments. 

This work is net only valuable as an ingenuous and explicit 
vindication, but as'a compofition abounding with threwd ob- 
fervations, and rendered interefting by the fingular manner, as 
well as the information of the author, who feems to have been’ 


no leis a man of vivacity and good fenfe, than of virtue and 
learning. 


\ 





Sermons on various and particular Occafions. By William Haw- 
tayne, Reéfor of Elfiree, Herts. 8vo. 75. Boards. White 
and Son. 1792. 


“HE Sermons of which this volume confifts are chiefly 
practical. ‘They are written in a lively manner, and, if 
delivered with fuitable animation, we doubt not, were heard 
with applaufe. They are, hawever, more defultory than 
might be wifhed for the clofet. But of this let our readers 
be judges. 4 
The fubje& of the thitteenth Sermon is Charity. The 
text: ‘ And now abideth faith, hope, charity, thefe three, but 
the greateft of thefe is charity.” After having very briefly 
defcanted on the feveral properties of this virtue, as exempli- 
fied by St. Paul, 1 Cor. xiii. till he comes to the laft, the 
preacher goes on with reprefenting it to be 


‘ The moft eminent property of charity that it never faileth, 
Which phrafe, he obferves, may either mean, that true religion, or 
the love of God, will certainly meet with thofe rewaids that 
@re promifed to wt; or that, when all other endowments and 
qualifications, whether mental or corporeal, whofe end 1s fixed 
to this life, thall be extinguifhed ir the grave, the love of God 
fhall be as permanent as its objedi. 

« And now, “ If our heart condemn us not, then have we con- 
fidence towards God.’ 

‘ Religion, to be produtive of eternal happinefs, muft be fin- 
cere. No external aét can, in itfelf, be meritorious, unlefs the 
love of God give birth to it, and it take its rife from purity of 
intention. Itis the fpirit of God’s laws we are to foliow, not 
mercly the letter. What good can it do us to be acquainted with 
every part of revelation, if obedience be not the confequence of 
eur knowledge? If we do not learn to love God, in vain fhall 
we itndy that facred volume, which was given to make us wife un- 
to falvation. What profit can there be in prayer, if the heart 
have no fhare in what the lips utter? Do we think, like the hy- 
pocrites, that we fhall be heard for our much-{peaking ? 
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« Shall a€ts of munificence, which proceed from oftentation, 

carry us to heaven, if the hand obey nct the immediate impulfe 
of the heart? I give tithes, faid the pharifee, (which was, per- 
haps, no more than jult) of all that 1 poffefs; and yet the publi- 
can went down to his houfe rather juftified than he. 
- © Shall voluntary ftripes, feclufion, or felf-mortification, recom- 
mend us to the favour of God, while we remain ftrangers to con- 
tration and amendment? ‘* Be not deceived, God is not mocked, 
and, as a man foweth fo fhall he reap.” 

‘ What will-even faith avail us,if we are fatisfied with bare be- 
fievirg, and omit the weightier matters of the law, juftice and 
whercyé@ For though, says the apoille, we have all faith, fo that 
we could remove moyntains, yet, if we de not love God, and 
obey Him, believing in Him will not profit us. 

* However ftrange it may appear, itis not the lefs poffible fora 
man to perform all the exterior duties of religion, and to pafs for 
a good man, without much deferving that charaéter. He may be 
copftant in prayer at church, and pife up without having made any 
improvement in virtue. He may have the whole Scriptures by 
rote, and make them his boaft onevery occafion. He may be a 
prodigy in fcience and literature; and yet, if all he knows, and 
ail he fees, does not lead him to love God, and ferve Him ‘* in 
{pirit and in truth,”’ *¢ there is more hope of a fool,’’ fays Solo- 
mon, ‘* than of him.”’ 

* He may leave his whcle fubitance to charitable ufes, and think 
by this to purchafe a feat in heaven; when his life has been a fcene 
of wickednefs, and ihe very fubftance fo vainly applied, may 
have been accumulated by rapine, by extortion, and by fraud. 

* fle may give his body to be burned; but, if he thinks to ap- 
peafe the Deity by fuch a facrifice, independent of repentance, he 
will be deceived, 

‘ We may fee how highly the apoftle has extolled faith in the 
yith chapter of his Eyiitle to the Hebrews. But what would the 
faith of any of the perfons there celebrated have profited them, if 

they had not been induced, by the love of God, to actual obedi- 

ence ? Mofes had fuch an attachment to the fervice of God, that 
he declined the fplendor of acourt, ‘* and refufed to be called the 
fon of Pharach’s daughter; chooting rather «> fuffer affliction 
with the people of God, than to enjoy the pieafures of fin for a 
fealon.” , 

‘The meaning of this is, that no one outward a& of religion 
can be accounted for righteoufnefs with God, unlefs the firft and 
chief motive be a defire of pleafing Him. Religion muft have its: 
fource in the heart; and then, whether the action be great or 
final], according to the abilities of the performer, it will rife up 
like incenfe to the throne of grace. ‘* A cup of cold water, of- 
fered in the name of a difciple, fhall in no wile lofe its reward.” 

€ Laflly, 














¢Laftly,. if we have not this fincere love of God in our hearts, 
what foundation have we for all our faith, and all our hope? Can 
‘a man put confidence in'him whom‘he does not love? Can he 
hope for mercy from: him whom he has always treated with hatred 
and contempt? How deficient fhall we be in gratitude, which is 
the firft principle of love, if’ we worfhip not God with all our 
cheart, with, all our foul, with all our mind, and with all our 
ftrength? For on Him we muft depend for comfort here, and for 
‘happinefs hereafter. — - PE OTF gh 

« Hence it is that charity is accounted greater than either faith 
er hope, becaufe they: both muft be built on it. 

« Let us then pray that God would pour into our hearts that 
‘moft excellent gift of charity, the very bond: of peace, and of all 
virtues, without which, whofoever liveth’ is counted dead before 
Him. And let us offer up this, as all ‘other petitions, through 
the name of Jefus Chrift, our bleffed Lord and Saviour.’ 


Pinkerton’ s Scotifh Poems. rk 





Scotifa Poems, reprinted from fcarce Editions. The Talos of 
the Priefis of Peblis. The Palice of Honour. Squire Mel- 
drum. Fight Interludes, by David Lindfay. Philotus, a 
Comedy. Gawan and Gologras, a metrical Romance. Bat- 
lads firfi printed at Edinburgh, 1508. W3th three Pieces be- 
fore unpublifhed. Colledted by ‘Fohn Pinkerton, F. S. A. 
Perth, honorary Member of the Royal Society of Icelandic Li- 
terature at Copenhagen, and of the Royal Society of Sciences at 
Drontheim. 3V ols. 8vo. 10s. Od. Nichols. 1792. 


THE publication of ancient poems will be always received 

with refpect by «he antiquary and the philofopher. It is 
a fubject of interefting curiofity to trace the progreflive im- 
provements of language, of tafte in literary compofition, and 
of atrue fpirit of obfervation. It is no lefs pleafing to purfue 
the human mind and manners, f{truggling with difficulties in a 
darker zra, or emerging through obitacles, by its own native: 
powers, till mankind attains, with the neceflaries, the com- 
forts and the elegancies of life. If the tafte is refined into faf- 
tidioufnefs, difguft will leffen the pleafure to be derived from. 
this examination : the ear is hurt by uncouth rhymes; the mind. 
wearied by a clofe attention to the inverfions and irregular con- 
ftruction, fometimes difgufted by the religious bigotry of poe- 
tical monks, or the {piritua! conftru€tion of holy priefts. Per- 
haps thefe objeCtions have leffened the general attention ;, but 
enquiries, inflituted with the true fpirit of a philologer and 
antiquary, will not be fo eafily checked. Hiftory, mannere, 
and the human mind, will be in a great degree elucidated by the 
examination, while the little patrietifm, which every one feels, 
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when the produ€tions of his native country are examined, wil. 
palliate defects, and foften afperiti¢gs. 

Though not natives of Scotland, Scotith poems have beer 
to us always entertaining. The early poets of that country ex. 
cel in imagery; their language, to an Englifh ear, has a Do« 
ric foftnefs, and in the beft poems there is a difplay of know- 
ledge and of learning, whichrheir ¢ontemporariesin'Englandhave 
fcarcely attained. Gawin Douglas, in this refpect; deferves 
' particular attention, and his tranflation of the Aneid is ftrong- 
ly characterifed by a bold fpirit, and an enterprifing fidelity, 
while his prologues difplay much original imagery, and a true 

oetical fire. Indeed the connection of Scotland with France, 
and of its priefts with Italy, will account for the fuperiority of 
the Scotifh poets. .Mr,.Pinkerton, whom we have followed 
with pleafure and adwantage, in his Hiftorical Difquifitions, is 
particularly well qualified for the tafk of an editor of Caledo- 
nian poetry, and it is with regret that we hear he has abandon- 
ed the intention of publifhing the chief of the Scotith bards. 
We truft his time will be employed in works of more general 
utility to the world, and advantage to himfelf, while we ought 
‘to return him out thanks for this elegant and correc edition. 
Its contents we mutt fhortly notice. 

The Tales of the Priefts of Peebles were publithed in 1603; 
and, as our author obferves, are rather moral than facétious: 
their chief merit confifting in a naif delineation of ancient 
‘manners. ‘The fir tale affords a good ‘pecimen of-the pro- 
grefs of a merchant, and,: as defcriptive of the manners of the 
fixteenth century, may be tranfcribed. It is fuppofed that the 
king fummons a parliament, confifting of the nobility, clergy, 
‘ and burgeffes, to cach of whom he puts a queilion. That 

‘to the commons is, Why eftates gained by commerce are fo 
' foon diffipated, that they do not reach the third generation? 
‘The anf{wer of the burgefles follows: 


¢ Excellent hie, richt michty prince, and king! 

Your heines heir wald faine wit of this thing, 

Quhy burges bairnis thryvis not to the thrid air; 

Can never thryve bot of al baggis is bair. 

And ever mair that is for to fay, 

It that thair eldars wan thay calt away ? 

This queftioun declair ful weill I can: 

Thay begin not quhair thair fathers began. 

Bot, with ane heily hart, baith doft and derft, 

‘Thay ay begin quhair that thair fathers left. 

Of this mater largelie to fpeik mair, 

Quhy that thay thryve not to the thrid airs 
-Becaus thair fathers purelie can begin ; 


“With hap, and halfpenny, anda lambs {kin 
And 
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And purelie ran fra toun to toun on feit; ° 
And than richt oft wetfhod, werie, and weit. 
~ Quhilk at thelaft, of monie fma's, couth mak 
This bonie pedder ane gude fute pak. 
At ilkane fair this chapman ay was fund ; 
Quhil that his pak was wirth-fourtie pund. 
To beir his pak, quben that he feillit force, 
He bocht ful fone ane mekil ftalwart hors. 
And at the laft fo worthelie up wan, 
He bocht ane cart to carie pot and pan ; 
Baith-Flanders coffers, with counters and kit ; 
He wox.a grand rich man or ante. wilt. 
And fyne unto the town, to fel and by, 
He held a chop to fel his chaffery. 
Than bocht he wol, and wyfelie couth it wey. 
And efter that fone faylit he the fey ; 
Than come he hame a verie potent man ; 
And fpoulit fyne a michtie wyfe richt than. 
He failit over the fey fa oft and oft 
- Quhil at the laft ane femelie fhip he coft, 
And waxe fa ful of warldis welth and win ; 
His hands he wifh in ane filver bafin. 
Foroutin gold or filver into hurde, 
Wirth thrie thoufand pund was his copbarde. 
Riche was his gounis with uther garments gay ; 
For fonday filk, for ilk day grene and gray. 
His wyfe was cumlie-cled in fcarlet reid. 
Scho had na donut of derth of ail nor breid, 
And efter that, within a twentie yeir, 
His fone gat up ane ftelwart man, and fteir. 
And efter that this burges We of reid 
Deit, as we mon do al indeid. 
And fra he was deid than come his fone, 
And enterit in the welth that he had wone. 
He fteppit not his fteps in the ftreit, 
To win this welth; nor for it was he weit. 
Quhen he wald fleip, he wantit not a wink 
To win this welth: na for it fweit na fwink. 
Thairfoir that lichtlie cums wil lichtlie ga. 
To win this welth he had na work, nor wa. 
To win this gude he had not ane il houre; 
Quhy fould he have the fweit had not the foure? 
Upon his fingers with riche rings on raw, 
His mother not tholit the reik on him to blaw. 
And wil not heir, for very fhame and fin, 
That ever his father fald ane fheip fkin. 
He wald him fayne with Benedicite 


Quha {pak of onie degrading of his degrie, 
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With twa men and ane varlot at his bak ; 

And ane libberly ful lytil to lak; 

With ane wald he baith wod and wraith 

Quha at him fpeirit how fald he the claith ? 

At hafard wald he derflie play at dyfe; 

And to the taverne eith he was to tyfe. 

Thus wift he never of wa, bot ay of weil, 
Quhil he had flielie flidden fra his feil ; 

Syne to the court than can he mak repair, 

And fallow him fyne to ane Lords air, 

He weips nocht for na warld’s welth, nor win, 
Quhil drink and dyce have pourit him to the pin. 
He can not mak be craft to win ane eg ; 

Quhat ferlie is thoch burges bairnes beg ?? 


The fecond Poem is the Palace of Honour, by the Bifhop 
of Dunkeld: it feems to have been an early production, and 
in many refpedts inferior to his later works. It was firft print- 
ed in London in 1553. A fac fimile of the autograph of the 

_bifhop (Gawin Dowglas) is annexed to the firft volume, with 
that of fir David Lindfay, as well as two portraits of the lat- 
ter. 

Sir David’s Squire of Meldrum is a humourous poem, and 
we fhall tranfcribe a paflage or two from it, chiefly refpeCting 
ancient manners, for thefe are the moft interefting to general 
readers. 


‘ This fquyer, and the ladie gent, 
Did wefche, and then to fupper went. 
During that nicht thair was nocht ellis, 
But for to heir of his novellis. 

Eneas quhen he fled from Troy, 

Did not quene Dido greiter joy ; 
Quhen he in Carthage did arryve, 
And did the feige of Troy defcryve. 
‘The wonderis that he did reheirs 
Wer langfum for to put in vers. 

Of quhilk this ladie did rejois. 

Thay drank, and fyne went to repois. 

He fand his chalmer weill arrayit, 
With dornik work on buird difplayit. 
Of venifoun he had his waill, 

Gude aquavite, wyne and aill, 
With nobill confeittis, bran and geill ¢ 
And fwa the fquyer fuir richt weill. 

Sato heir mair of his narratioun, 
This ladie came to his collatioun. 
Sayand he was richt welcum hame, 

«© Grandmercie than,” (quod he) ** madame,” 
Thay 
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Thay paft the time with ches and tabill, 


For he to everie game was abill. 
Than unto bed drew everie wicht, 
To chalmer went this ladie bricht ; 
The quhilk this fquyer did convoy: 
Seyne till his bed he went with joy. 
‘That nicht he fleipit never ané wink, 
But ftill did on the ladie think ; 
Cupido, with his fyerie dart, 
Did peirs him fo out throw the hart, 
Sa all that nicht he did bot mura ir; 
Sum tyme fat up, and fam tyme turnit.’ 


The'adventure ended like that of /Eneas with queen Dido, 
and is defcribed with great pleafantry; and, for the period, 
with futhcient modefty. 


© Quhat fall we of thir luferis fay ? 
Bot all this time of luftie May ; 
They paft.the tyme with joy and blis, 
Fall quietlie with monie ane kis. 
Thair was na creature that knew, 
Yit of thir luferis chalmer glew. 
And fa he levit plefandlie, 
Ane certane time- with his ladie. 
Sum time with halking and hunting, 
Sum time with wantoun hors rinning, 
And fum time like ane man of weir, 
Full gaiyardlie wald ryn and fpeir. 
He wan the pryfe above thame ail, 
Baith at the buttis and the futeball. 
Till everie folace he was abill, 
At cartis, and dyce, at ches, and tabill.’ 


This poem was firft publifhed in 1594. 

Sir David Lindfay’s play, containing eight interludes, fills 
the whole of the fecond volume. It is printed from the Ban- 
natyne MS. in the advocates’ library, where the interludes are 
detached. The connecting paffages were afterwards added 
ftom the printed edition in 1602. In this way, the connec- 
tion is broken ; but a whole interlude is recovered, which is 
not in the printed copy, and the orthography of the MS. - 
is more ancient, and preferable to that of the printed edi- 
tion. This play, which comes very near the moralities of the 
Englifh church, we dare not fay ftage, was written, as is 
pretty accurately afcertained, in 1552. No earlier dramas re« 
main; fo that myfteries, the ufual infants of the drama, are 
unknown in Scotland: her vigorous mufe ftepped over the 
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abfurdities of an early anda rude period, and affumed imme. 
diately a more regular and confiftent form. 


‘It (fir David Lindfay’s play) was at leaft twice ated ; once at 
Coupar in Fife, and once near Edinburgh ; as appears feos the 
MS. The ftage was only a {pot of ground, divided from the fur- 
rounding audience by a ditch: inthe midft was a pavilion for 
the a¢tors to retire and enter ; and achair of flate was placed on 
a high platform for the royal perfonages reprefented. All thefe 
particulars appear from different paflages of the play. This play 
is doubtlefs the moft ufeful one ever written or acted, and may be 
fuppofed to have contributed more to the reformation in Scotland, 
than all the fermons of John Knox. Its fpirit is fo bold, as to 
partake mach of the prefent French renovation ; and it is no won- 


der that it was feculoufly negleed, or fupprefied at the time of 


its being printed, and hence afterwards forgotten. A few obfceni- 
ties which flain it, and which are correéted in this edition, have been 
ridiculouily dwelt on by fome of our antiquaries, who knew not that 
in public fpirit and utility, j in many paffages of native humour and 
fome of good poetry, in prefenting the firit fpecimen of our drama, 
this piece claims a diflinguifhed notice in Scotifh literature.’ 


The firft piece of the third volume is Philotus, a comedy, 
fuppofed to have been written in the reign of James V. but 
which our author now thinks belongs tothe reign of James VI. 
and to have been written not long before 1603. It isan early 
fpecimen of a regular comedy. ‘The intrigue is, for that pe- 
riod, well conducted, and artfully developed: the cataftrophe 
is not equally well managed. The argument we fhall tranfcribe. 


«Philotus, an olde rich man, is enamoured with the love of 
Emilia, daughter to Alberto, who being refafed, imployeth a Mace- 
rell, or pancrous, to allure her thereto, but all in vain ; afterward he 
dealeth with her father Alberto, who being blinded leh the man’s 
wealth, ufeth firft faire words, and thereafter threatnings to per= 
{wade her thereto; the mayde ftill refufeth. In the meane time 
Flavius, a young man, enters in conference with the mayde, and 
obtaineth her confent, who being difguifed, conveyeth herfelfe away 


privile with the faid Flavius. Her father and Philotas fearches 


for her in the houfe. Philerno, the maydes brother, laitlie ar- 
ryved out of other countries (being very lyke her), is miftaken, 
by her fatherand Philotus, to be Emilia, who 21 Te the perfon of 
his fiftet upon him; and after diverfe threamings of his father, 
confentith to marrie Philotus: and fo Philotus committeth Phi- 
lerno to the cuftodie af his daughter Brifilla, untill the marriage 


fhould be accompiithed, Philerno faines him{elfe to Brifiila to be. > 


transformed in a man, and fo maketh himfe!lfe familiar with her. 
‘Thereafter, Philerno is niaried to Philotus, who fearing to be 
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difcovered, maketh a brawling that fame night with Philotus, and 
abufeth him vyllie; and to colour the mater the’better, agreeth 
with a whore to go to bed with Philotus, Flavius feeing the fup- 
pofed Emilia to bee maried to Philotus, imagines the right Emi- 
lia to be a devill, and, after'many conjurations, expelleth her his 
houle; fhe returneth to her father Alberto, acknowledging her 
mifbehaviour, and lamenting her cafe. Flavius being fent for, 
perceiving how he had miftaken Emilia, revealeth the whole trueth, 
and fo taketh her home agane to his wife, and Philerno Briflla. 
In the end Philotus bewaileth his follie, for purfuing fo unequal 
a match, warning all men to beware, by his example.’ 


Part of the denouement, as a fpecimen of the ftyle and 
manner, we fhall fubjoin. 


‘ Flavius. Sa far Alberta as I knaw, 
J fall the fuith unto you fchaw, 
Quhen I your douchters bewtie I faw, 
I offerit hir gude-will: 
Accepting than the promife maid, 
Cled lyke a boy but mair abaid, 
Fra yow diffaitfullie fcho flaid, 
And come myne houfe uniill, 
© Quhair I hir keipit as my wyfe, 
Tret, luifit and chereift hir for lyfe, 
Quhill efter-ward fell out ane ftryfe, 
Thir maters all amang: 
For plainlie.in the kirk I faw, 
This man became your fone in law, 
I did thairfoir perfytly knaw, 
My Emilie was wrang. 
* And that forse fpreit hir fchaip had tane 
Sen Emilies thair was bot ane, 
I thairfoir to that ghaift have gane, 
Conjuring hir my fell: 
And fra my hous expellit hir to, 
This woman feimis for to be fcho, 
Senfyre I had na mair ado, 
With that fals feind of hell, 
© Philotus. Now Flavius, I wait richt weil 
Sen ane of them man be a deill, 
My maiglit face maks me to feill, 
That myne man be the fame: 
For quhy: richt Emilie is youris, 
And that incarnate devill is ouris, 
I gat, ye may fie be my clouris, 
A deill unto my dame. 
Gz © Philerno, 
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* Philerno. Heir I am cum to red -the firyfe, 
For I am neyther deill nor wyfe, 
Bot am ane young man be my lyfe, 

Your fone; fir, and your air; 
Quhome ye for Emilie haif tane, 
And wald not firs let mee allaneg 
Quhill ye faw quhat gait is gane, 

J can tell yow na mair. 

* Phi.otus. A man, allace, and harmifay, 
That with my only dochter lay, 
Syne dang my fell: quhbat fall I fay 

Of this unhappie chance? 

Have I not maid a berrie block, 
That hes for Jennie marvit Jock? 
That mowit my dochter for a mock. 

The devill be at the dance. 

‘« Allace,; I am for ever fchamit, 
To be thus in my cild defamit, 

My dochter is not to be blamit, 

For I had all the wyte: 
Auld men is twyfe bairnis, I perfaif, 
The wyfet will in wowing raif 5 
I for my labour with the laif, 

Am drivin to this difpyte.’ 


Some old pieces of inferior merit follow; and the Appen- 
dix contains three poems not before publifhed. ‘The firit is 
Houlat, or the Danger of Pride, a Fable, in three parts, writ- 
ten by Holland. ‘The author thinks it a political produétion, 
written by a partizan of the houfe of Douglas, and that the 
Owl is intended to reprefent James II. of Scotland. The 
Bloody Shirt is a pious poem, fpiritualizing a common ad- 
venture: the verfe is eafy, and the defcriptions forcible. It 
was communicated by Mr. Adam de Cardonel. The third is 
a compofition of the fifteenth century, entitled Sir Gawan and 
Sir Galoron of Galloway, probably by the author of Gawan 
and Golora. The f{tyle of each is alliterative, and highly ob« 
{cure; but they are the only remaining {pecimens of romances 
of chivalry by the Scotifh poets, and, of courfe, deferve 
attention. A few remarks on fome other old Scotifh poems 
occur in the Preliminaries. ‘The work itfelf is elucidated by 
an accurate Gloilary ; and, befides the ornaments we have 
mentioned, as prefixed to the firit volume, fome highly cu- 
rious portraits of the ancient Scotchmen, &c. adorn the 
others. We {hall conclude this article with our author’s ac- 
count of thefe plates. 


‘ The 
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‘ The plates in the fecond and third volumes of this colleé'on 
are taken, in fac-fimile, from a fcarce French work on the dreffes 
of all nations, intituled, Recueil de la diverfité des habits qui font de 
present en ulaige, &c. Paris, 156z. 12mo. ‘The figures of the 
Lowlanders are prefixt to Lindfay’s play, in which many allu- 
fions are found to the drefs of the times. ‘Thofe of the High- 
landers are afligned to the third volume, containiag the Houlat, 
in which the Irifh bard is no incon‘picuous figure,’ 





ee 


‘ft is to be regretted that the women feem bothof mean rank; but 
perhaps the Scots did not permit their gallant allies to have much 
jntercourfe with thofe of fuperior ftation. ‘The Highland drefs 
may flagger thofe who are advocates for the high antiquity of the 
tartan, and of the prefent mode; and who in their glorious re- 
veries confound a thoufand years with one day: but it would be 
pieafing to find one proof that the prefeat Highland drefs exitted 
before the year 1562 3 and the Editor learns, from moft: refpeQtable 
authority, that thofe, who came from the remote Highlands to 
the rebellion of 1715, were all dreft in a long loofe coat only, 
which was buttoned above, and laced below down to the knees, 
The woman is here clothed in flieep-fkins; the chieftan is diftin- 
guifhed by his freeze mantle, with fringe, in the Irith fafhion ; 
his countenance is fo charatteriftic that there can be little doubr 
that the French defigner had vifited Scotland, a country then in 
conitant intercourfe with France: and though there be many works 
of the kind publithed in Italy and Germany in the fixteenth cen- 
tury, yet the Scotifh dreffies appear in this French work only, 
The Lowland woman’s drefs is Flemifh; the man’s almoft Nor- 
wegian.’ 





dhe Language of Botany: being a Didtionary of the Terms made 
ufe of in that Science, principally by Linneus: with familiar 
Explanations, and an Attempt to efiablifh fignificant Englif/h 
Terms. The whole inter{perfed with Critical Remarkss By 
Thomas Martyn, B,D, F. RS. 8v0. §5. Boards. White 
aud Son. 1793. 
N our: review of the TranfaCtions of the Linnean Society 
(Cr. Rev. New Arrangement, vol. iv. p. 10.) we noticed 
Dr. Martyn’s New Plan for an Englifh Botanical Language. 
Our author wifhes to Anglicize the Linnean terms, where 
cuftom has not already eftablifhed a fynonymous Englifh one, 
or where the new denizen is not too harfh and inharmonious. 
We greatly approve this plan, for it will give, in fome mea- 
fure, an univerfal language, with little dithiculty, as the An- 
glicized term is as eafy to learn, as a new correiponding Eng- 
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lith one. Our author, in this Dictionary, has kept the fyf 

tem in view, has extended and improved it. che whole work 
s judicious, and wellexecuted; but Dr. Martyn fhall exe 

hile its fubftance and his own defign in his own words. 


* This Gloffary, fuch as it is, will be found to contain the 
terms of Linneus’s Philofophia Botanica, Termini Botanici, and 
Delineatio Plante ; with the addition of fome which are ufed in 
the Species Piantarym and Syfiema Vegetabilium, but are not ex- 
plained or even regiftered in his fundamental or elementary trea- 
wet ‘They are always accompanied by an Sapien in Eng- 

hgh, and frequently by one in Latin alfo; in order that the un- 
learned may underftand, and the learned judge for themfelves 
concerning their meaning, where there appears to be any fhadow 
of a ciiliculty. ‘The derivation of the term is commonly added, 
where it feems neceffary, or could be given with any degree of 
fatisfaction : fometimes a variety of derivations is fet down, with 
a view of fhewing the uncertainty that we find in this branch of 
our philological enquiries. Laftly, inftances are fubjoined, where 
they were at hand, of the moft known plants, beft adapted to il- 
Jutrate the terms and their explanations. When the Englifh 

word differs from the Latin in any thing more than the termination, 
both wiil be found in their proper places, mutually referring to 
each other; and éach frequently accompanied with an explanation 
in its proper language. I have fometimes hazarded opinions and 
criticifms, not with any view of dogmatizing, but with the hope 
of being corrected, or better informed.’ 


As a fpecimen of our author’s critical remarks, we fhall 
tranfcribe the following paflage: 


¢ Coryms (Corymbus). Linneus’s words are—/fit ex /pica, dum 
finguli flores petiolis propriis iafiruuntur, fitu elevato proportionali. 
—I!t is made up of afpike, whilft each flower is furnifhed with 
its. proper petiole [peduncle], in an elevated proportional fitua- 
tion.—[ confefs that I do not clearly underitand this exp]anauon 
of the term.—-In Lee’s Introduction it is thus exprefiled— 
«* Corymbus is a kind of {pike, the flowersofwhich have each its 
proper penicelins, or partial footfalk raifed to a proportional 
beight.”’-—In Role’s Elements 1: flands thus— ‘The Coryméus, 
where the leffer flawerilaiks of unequal lengths are produced 
along the common peduncle on both fides, and rife to the fame 
height, fo as to form a flat or even furface at top.’’—Berken- 
hout fays—‘* Lianeus mal! 


kes it a ipecies of inflorefcence, in 
which the flowers grow in clu 


u he ers, each upon a ieparate pedun- 
culus,as in the filiquol fo plants - a peliaa: As explanation 
is the molt inte! I gible, | but itis not Linneus’s. — There 1s plainly 
a reference to the {pike for the general fimilitude, with two aif- 
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tin@tions—1. That each flower is not fefile, but on its proper 
pedicel. 2. That inftead of the flowers being ranged along a 
common fimple peduncle alternately, as in the fpike; each 
pedicle is of a length proportioned toits fituation, fo that all the 
fiowers form nearly a flat furface at top. If this be not 
the fenfe intended by /tu elewato proportionaldi, I am ata Jo's for 
a meaning.—-After all, the meaning of the term will be bett 
underflood by attending tothe manner of flowering in the plants 
referred to by Linneus. Spirea opulifolia, Ledum, and thofe 
of the Siliguofe or Yetradynamia clafs. A corymb may be either 
fimple or compound. Corymbus, in Pliny, fignifies a clufter of 
ivy berries—‘* hedere racemus in orbem circuma@us.”? Colamella 
puts it for the head of tne artichoke. 

** Hac modo purpureo furgit glomerata corymbo.” 

© Itis a Greek word (xopyu6os) from xopus, a helmet, and that 
from xaga, the head,’ 





The New Annual Regiftery or general Repofitory of Hiffory, 
Politics, and Literature, for the Year 1792. To which ts 
pr efixed, the Conclufion of the Hiftory of Knew ledge, learn= 

ingy and Tafte, in Great Britain, during the Reign of Queen 


Elizabe:h.  Svo. 75. half bound. Robinfons. 1793. 
Vi THEN we confider the vaft body of information which is 


if 

brought tog gether 3 in the prefent volume, we cannot help 
congratulating the > public on its appearance at a period fo 
early, and fo greatly beyond the punctuality of its competitor. 
The proceedings of a year, fo fraught with events of impor- 
tance in the hiftory of mankind as the laft, muit have cott no 
inconfiderable fhare of labour, in the recital aud in the ar- 
rangement. We thall now fee whether the difpatch ufed ia 
its publication, has at all been exercifed to the detriment of its 
contents. 

On a clofe infpection, we are fatisGed, that what we have 
formerly faid in favour of the hittorical part of the New 
Annual Regilter, 1 is equally due to that of the prefent volume, 
which, befides b eing * fufliciently full, very clear, and, on the 
whole, both accurate and moderate,’ is greatly to be admired 
for ftyle and compofition. If any other diierence ttrike usy 
it confiits in the itrong impreflion which the growing enormi- 
tics in a neighbouring country feem to have made on the 
author’s sisted, and which have occafioned him to dea! out, 
with an unutually fevere hand, his cenfures on the republican 
faction. We do not, ROS wR, call in gueition his in ipartial- 
ity on this account, fince he has by no means lott fight of what 
is blameable on the other fide. Speaking of the legillative al- 
{embly, he fays, 
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‘ The great fource of misfortune to France, from the com- 
mencement of the revolution, has been the prevailing apprehen- 
fion which has exifted in the minds of the people, of the return of 
defpetiim. This has enabled a vicious faction to a& upon their 
fears, to keep the public mind in perpetual agitation, to teach 
the multitude to confider their beft friends as ‘their determined 
foes, and to inftigaie them to exceffes which mutit difgrace, for 
ever, a civilifed nation. ‘Too many of the provifions eltablifhed by 
the legiflature itielf, were dictated by this groundlefs fear. <a 
a mere fhadow of executive authority was conftituted without effi- 
ciency; without vigour. Hence the feflions of the legiflative body 
were ordered to be held within the polluted walls of a factious ca- 
pital. Hence the conitituent aflembly were induced to pafs that 
famous deeree, fo honourable indeed to their own character, but 
fo fatal to their country, which deprived them for a certain period 
of the privilege of being re-eleéted to reprefent the people. 

¢‘ With the conftituent affembly the fun of French liberty fet. 
With it the wifdom, the moderation, the dignity of the nation was 
diffolved. That fatal decree which deprived the country of all 
the affiftance which might be derived from the exertion of the mok 
brilliant talents matured by experience, placed in their feats men 
incapable either from want of principle or of ability to exercife 
the facred and important function of legiflators. The new aflem- 
bly confifted chiefly of country gentlemen, whofe inexperience in 
political affairs rendered them incompetent to aét for themfelves, 
and made them the paflive dupes of a party which, though not nu- 
merous, compenfated for this defect by its activity and boldnefs. 
This faétion confifted of men of letters, but not of the higheft 
rank in literature. The editors of newfpapers, and the publifh- 
ers of periodical libels, were, by the fingular change in the affairs 
of France, elevated to the rank of fenators, and {oon affumed to 
themfelves the authority of fovercigns. Even of this faction, how- 
ever, it would be uncandid in the extreme, to confider all the 
members as’equally unprincipled. ‘The great majority of them 
were decided republicans; but fome were mere enthufiafts in this 
fyftem, while the obje&t of others was undoubtedly to gratify their 
private | ambition, or to fatiate their private revenge. In this 
point, htbwever, they were all agreed, that no government but a 
pure democracy was adapted to the condition of free men, and that 
France could never be happy and flourifhing till every vetige of 
monarchy was finally obliterated. This point they determined to 
enforce, and few of them, we fear, hefitated with refpect to the 
means by which it was to be accomplifhed. 

« There 1s fomething in troe religion which foftens the fero- 
Clous palhons of man; it can arreft the hand of the affiffin, it can 
whifper peace to the perturbed fpirit. It rejects the atrainment ofits 
end by unlawful means, and follows rather the dictates of confcience, 
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and immediate duty, than the mot {plendid vifions which the ima- 
gination may form of diftant perfeftion. ‘This only fafeguard of 
moral principle the repubiican philofophers of France unfortunate- 
ly wanted ; they were even bigots in infidelity ; the throne and 
the altar were equally obnoxious to them; and many of the exceffes 
into which they plunged, may be more properly attributed to 
their irreligious prejudices tnan to any other caufe. 

« Such was the general outline of the firft legiflative affembly, 
as it was Called, though we mult except from cenfure, fome re- 
{peftable and independent charaéers, who fall properly under 
neither of the clafies which we have defcribed,’ 


It is impoffible to queftion the juftice of thefe remarks, nor 
will our readers be lefs inclined to go along with the author in 
his cenfures of the Jacobin club, to whofe machinations there 
are few perhaps who will hefitate to attribute the prefent mi- 


feries of France. 


“< In our laf volume, fays he, when treating of the flight of the 
king, we intimated our opinion ti.at the kingdom was not in a 
ftate to bear a fecond revolution. It was impoflible in the clath 
of parties, that there fhould not be a fubverfion of order and of 
property. It was impoffible that a new government, diametrically 
oppolite to all former principles, fhould be eftablifhed without 
the mof violent convulfions of the whoie ftate. The firft conftitu- 
tion was a fufficient deviation from the habits and prejudices of 
the French ; it was as much as could be endured; and to attempt 
to carry farther the democratic fcheme, was to facrifice the liberty: 
they had already atchieved. 

« The republican party thought differently, and they did not 
forefee that they muft themfelves fhortly lofe the power which they 
were about to affume by unjuftifiable means, and that men of ftill 
more daring views and difpofition weuld be enabled to take the 
lead, and to follow their example in forcibly excluding them from 
that authority which they occupied. Thefe were confequences 
which they did not forfee, but which they might have anticipated, 
had they ftudied hiftory rather than metaphyfics, and looked upon 
the manners of mankind rather than on theories of government. 

‘ The defigns of this party, almoft from the firft meeting of the 
new affembly, had evidently tended to the dethroning of the king, 
and the eftablifhing of a republic, The Jacobin clybs inftituted 
in all the principal cities of the kingdom, and linked together by 
an intimate carrefpondence, conftituted the great engine by which 
the public fentiment was to be changed. ‘The prefs overflowed 
with productions abufive of royalty ; the private characters of the 
reigning family were publicly calumniated; the fincerity of the 
kivg’s acceptance of the conititution was queftioned ; and to keep 
the public mind in conflant agitation, continual rumours were 
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\nread of his intending to quit the kingdom, and throw himfelf 


into the arms of the hoftile powers.’ 


Introductory to his account of the execution of M. Delef 
fart at Orleans, on a charge of being privy to the convention 
of Pilnitz, &c. the author obferves, 


‘The pleain favour of republican government is, that it isa go- 
vernment which is calculated to afiord equal protection to al! claffes 
of men, that it admits of no oppreffion, becaufe all have eqaul 
rights, and all are interefted in the prefervation of them. ‘The 
practice of republicans in all ages has been very inconfiitent with 
thefe profeflions ; but in no initance has this inconfiitency been 
more glaring than in the conduct of the republicans of France. 
Whatever apologies may be urged for the favage fury of an irri- 
tated people on fuch an occafion as the ftorming of the Baftile or 
the Tuilleries, there can be none fer the bisad which ftreamed 
from the icaffolds ; therecan be none for the condemning in a 
cool and deliberate manner to death, with the forms indeed, but 
without the fubfance of juftice, upon evidence the moft vague 
and incorrect, honourable men, whofe only crime was that of 
having ferved the fallen monarch with fidelity.’ 


To this, fucceed the chara€ters of Danton and Robefpiere, 
which are drawn with a fevere, yet probably, with not an in- 
accurate hand. ‘The defcription of the horrors of the 2d of 
September merit the fame character 3; but we will pafs over 
thefe, and much befides, that deferves particular mention, in 
order to prefent our readers with the concluding pages, which, 
we think, furnifh a very juit fpecimen of the whole. 


‘ Itis indeed impoflible to contemplate the ftate of the Euro- 
pean world at this dangerous crifis, without the deepeft anxiety. 
While we cenfure, as we have fincerely and feverely, the conduct 
of France; flill we cannot but deplore the horrid wafte of war; we 
cannot but dread the fuccefsful ambition of thofe defpotic powers, 
-whofe aggrandizement maft be fatal to the happinefs of Europe. 
Blinded by paffion, and the dupes of humanity itfelf, men will 
not permit themfelves to fee the real object of the prefent contedt 
—they will not fee that it can be no other than an accefion of 
territory to Auftria, Ruflia, and Pruffia, together with the anni- 
hilation of the only power in Europe, capable of oppofing their 
inordinate ambition. However injurious the extenfion of French 
principles, and French conquefts might be, we can fcarcely view 
with lefs horror and deteitation the increafing power of thofe 
ftates, who cannot, as the French aéufe the name of /iderty, be- 
caufe the word is eradicated from their vocabulary ; whole iettled 
creed is defpotifm, and the natural operation of whofe government 


is tyranny and oppreflion, The prefent anarchy of france is in- 
deed 
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deed dreadful; but the evils of anarchy are momentary, thofe of 
tvranny are permanent. A wicked faction may feize for a while 
the reins of government, but if the people are animated by a fpi- 
rit of liberty, it cannot long retain them.—The parties which 
have been fucceflively predominant in France, have not long re- 
tained the power, becaufe they have all been wanting in virtue 
and integrity. It wou'd be a grofs want of candour to fuppofe 
that there are no men of honour or ability in France, ‘becaufe the 
majority of the prefent convention has been iniquitous or unwife ; 
it would be the extreme of injuftice to charge on a whole nation 
the crimes of a faction. The heroic myriads who have devoted 
themfelves on the frontiers in the caufe of liberty and their coun- 
try, is a fufficient reply to fuch an imputation; and however we 
may condemn the harbarity of a mob, or the dark policy of their 
leaders, it is impoffible to perufe the narrative of the lait campaign, 
and not to fee thatthe French are a nation of patriots as well as 
of foldiers. In the fpirit of true humanity we wifh them the 
bleflings of a good government, and the annihilation of thofe per- 
nicious counfels by which the nation has been afflifted and dif- 
graced. 

‘ With refpe& to our own country, whofe conftitution we 
venerate, whofe welfare, from every motive of affection and inte- 


eft, muft lie neareft our hearts, we are fincerely fatisficd that we 


cannot more religoufly fulfil our duty towards it, than in withing 
moft fervently the return of peace. Our commerce requires it ; 
our finances reguire it; the prefervation of our conftitution, which 
can only be endangered by public diftrefs, requires it. The 
foundeft politicians that have directed the public affairs of this 
country, Burleigh, Clarendon, Walpole, and Chatham, have all 
declared againtt continental wars, and con‘inenta] connexions or 
alliances —~Thefe have drained Britain of its wealth, and inceffint- 
ly involved it in calamity and in blood ; while the ungrateful houfe 
of Auftria, the flave-merchants of Heffe, or the other petty defpots of 
Germany, have been the only gainers. We can no longer con- 
fider France as formidable—Should fhe be able to refift the pre- 
fent attack of Auilria and Proffia, it muft be the utmoit limit of 
her operations for a century to come ; and we cannot on the prin- 
ciples of found policy w:th her totally annihilated in the f{cale of 
furopean politics—For what then is the blood and treafure of 
Britain lavifhed ? The queftion, we truft, will be calmly and ra- 
tionaily confidered by the people, as well as the minilters; and 
we are not without hopes that, in the courfe of our next annual 
publication, we fhall have to congratulate our fellow citizens on 
the return of that wife and pacific fyftem which has hitherto con- 
ftituted the wealth, the happinefs, the political confequence and 
the real dignity of Britain.’ 


On 
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On the reft of the foreign hiftory, we have only to remark, 
that it appears to be no lets accurately than impartially record- 
ed. The warin India, the particulars of the late king of 
Sweden’s affaflination, and the injurious treatment of Poland, 
form a very interefting detail, for which, however, we mutt 
refer our readers to the work. 

In the parliamentary hiftory, every thing of political im- 
portance is introduced, and the arguments of thofe members 
who engaged moft confpicuoufly in the feveral debates, will 
be found ftated with candour ard judicioufly abridged. In fup- 
port of our opinion, we will lay before our readers one more 
extract, from the debates in a committee of the houfe of com- 
mons on the flave-trade, on the 2d of April, 1792. 


¢ Mr. Wilberforce, who had uniformly taken the lead in this 
caufe of virtue and humanity, fuid, that notwithftanding the ill 
fuccefs he experienced on former occafions, he was not deterred. 
For the more he deliberated gn this nefarious traffic, the more (if 
poflible) he was convinced that it ought no longer to exit. He 
faid this trade was not lefs oppofite to the real interefts of the na- 
tion than repugnant to the feelings of humanity. He profeffed 
himfelf defirous of holding out no language but that of conciliation. 
He was fully aware that feveral gentlemen who oppoied him in the 
meafure acted from pure principles and honourable motives ; judg- 
ing by the humanity and indulgence with which their own flaves 
were treated, they could not conceive how the feelings of others 
could be fo hardened, or their conduét fo cruel. But it was not 
a Trajan or an Antoninus that would make him in love with def- 
potifm ; for though they would not mifufe their power, there 
were a great many others that would, Ariftocracy was often ac- 
counted the worft fpecies of defpotifm, as inftead of one it pro- 
duced a number of tyrant: ; bet how incomparably worfe was that 
abominable fituation, when people may go to market for the pur- 
chafe of defpotifm, anda fellow with gol, in his pocket may com- 
mence the occupation of a tyrant ! 

« Mr. Wilberforce however for himfelf and friends difclaimed 
any defign of an immediate emancipation of the negroes. They 
were far from being in a ftate for the reception of fuch an enjoy- 
ment. Liberty he confidered as the child of reafon, That qua. 
lified freedom, however, which they were capable of enjoying, 
ought not to be withheld from them, To talk of fecurity to the 

erfons of the flaves was idle in the extreme ; for as a negro, by 
the laws of the colonies, was not qualified to give evidence, he 
might fuffer the moft fevere cruelttes, and no white man be pre- 
fent, of whofe teltimony he might avail himfelf to procure the 
{malleft redrefs. 


¢ He had heard much of colonial regulations ; bat upon the moft 
mailure 
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mature deliberation he was convinced that no colonial regulation 
would anfwer the purpofe. Mr. W. refuted the abfurd idea that 
the difcuffions concerning the flave trade had provoked the horrid 
{cenes in the French Weft India iflands. In this reprefentation 
Mr. W. followed very nearly the ftatement which we gave in 
our laft volume, and fhewed that the infurretion did not originate 
with the flaves, but from the abfurd diflinétion which the colo- 
nifts endeavoured to maintain between the white people and the 
free people of colour. 

‘Mr. W. next took notice of the vaft increafe in the importa~ 
tion of flaves in the Weft Indies, and particularly in Jamaica, 
and he believed that if followed up for fome time, the planters 
would have reafon to lament they had ever any thing to do with 
that importation. In fpeaking of the manner in which flaves 
were obtained on the coaft of Africa, he faid it would be endlefs 
to recount all the violences committed by our veflels, fometimes 
kidnapping ftrangers whom they met, at other times difguifing 
themfelves as negroes, and making incurfions in the night to plun- 
der and deftroy the villages they were trading with in the day. 

‘ He obferved the number of flaves now in Jamaica only, was 
300,000, while that of the whites was only 20,000, and this 
alarming difparity they wifhed prepofteroufly to increafe. The 
beft writers in the colonies, Mr. Long and others, had, on the 
other hand, condemned the ill policy of increafing the number of 
negroes in the ifland, and alledged that it was already too great. 

‘ In anfwer to the abfurd fuppofition that the trade was a nur- 
fery for feamen, Mr. Wilberforce affirmed that the lofs of feamen 
by authentic documents was in the fhocking proportion of 2640 
out of 12,263. He next fthewed that the manufactures would feel 
very little even of a momentary decreafe by the abolition of the 
flave trade, and in the end would be greatly increafed in confe- 
quence of the meafure. He had heard that Briftol and Liverpool 
exilted, as it were, by this trade, but this was a great error. The 
truth was, that fome individuals had profited by it, but to ftate it 
as a fource of national wea!th was ridiculous. 

é Mr. Wilberforce next related feveral inttances of more than fae 
vage perfidy and barbarity committed by our traders on the coat 
of Africa. No longer fince than lat Auguft, he faid, fix Britith 
' vefiels had anchored off Calabar, and finding that the natives had 

raijed the price of flaves, the captains Pred to fire the town, and 
the moft horrid fcene of devaftation enfued. While Mr. Wilber- 
force was defcribing thefe enormities, the houfe was clamorous to 
have the names of the delinquents, and Mr. Wilberforc was at 
length forced to name the following fhips and captains, viz. the 
Thomas of Briftol, captain Phiips; the Betfey, of Liverpool, 
captain Doyle; the Recovery, of Briftol; the Wafp, captain 
Houfe ; the Thomas, of Liverpool, the Anatree of Briftol. 
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« On the cruelties inflicted on the poor flaves in the middle paf- 
fage his feelings wonld not permit him to expatiate; but as it had 
been called a nurfery for feamen he would have recourfe to a few 
figures. In 1781 ina fhip in this trade, out of 650 perfons, 155 
died ; in another 405 were on board, out of whom 200 were lott; 
in another out of 450, they loft 200; in another there were on 
board 402, out of whom 73 perifhed. When captain Wilfon was 
afked the caufe of this mortality, he replied that the flaves had a 
fixed melancholy and dejeétion; that they withed to die; and 
‘when beaten in order to force them to eat, they looked in the face 
of the whites, and faid piteoufly, ‘* Soon we fhall be no more,” 

‘ The wretches on board thefe fhips fometimes died of infanity, 
fometimes of ftarving, and fometimes threw themfelves overboard: 
and is this horrid traffic (exclaimed Mr. Wilbérforce) to be con 
tinued as a nurfery for feamen, when, even by the beft regulations 
that could be made, the lofs of our failors is at the rate of above 
II per cent?’ 


In this volume, the Hiftory of Riniemene and T'afte, during 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, is brought to a conclufion. We 
think it more remarkable for the excellence of its matter, than 
for any fuperiority in point of compofition. On the whole, 
however, it is certainly a valuable appendage to the work. 

‘The remaining parts, confifting of the occurrences of the 
year, tranicripts of public papers, biographical, claflical, and 
philofophical extracts, antiquities, poetry, and mifcellaneous 
pieces, we think, in no refpect, inferior to thofe of the vo- 
lumes already extant. 





fArtlefs Tales. By Anna Maria Porter. Ornamented with a 
Frontifpiece, defigned by ber Brother, R. K. Porter. 8vo. 
35. Wayland. 1793. 


ITH the author’s leave, the epithet by which thefe Tales 

are charactetifed conveys no compliment; as Tales, to 

be good, require a very confiderable degree of art in their con- 
ftruction. It is, indeed, a great miftake to think that excel- 
Jence in any way can be produced otherwife than by art, la- 
bour, and continued @pplic: ation. Simplicity, to which fo 
many vague and unmeaning prailes are given, refults from a 
union of parts in one defign, and generally requires much 
contrivance in the author of a work, though, to the unrefle- 
ing reader, or {pectator, it may convey an idea of eafe and 
carelefinefs. An artlefs tale, therefore, is like an artlefs piece 
of mechanifm; it wants fomething which by its nature it ought 
to pofefs. Thefe refleCtions may be th ought fevere, but we 
give men for the fake of thole young writers, who, mifled by 
an 
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an early genius, and the praifes of partial friends, are more 
eager to aifplay than to cu/tivate their genius, and pluck the 
blofloms for a gaudy nofegay, which, by being left upon the 
tree, might have matu tired into wholefome and well-tafted 
fruit. 

Thefe Tales, the author tells us, were written at the age 
of thirteen, and we readily believe it, as they bear the marks 
of that {weet delirium, into which a young mind is apt to be 
plunged, when the world of fancy firft opens upon it; and 
when, as Pope fays of his own early productions, Pure de- 
Scription holds the place of fenfe. The two laft ftories we think 
much fuperior to the three former; the innocence and dif- 
trefs in the children of ‘Faulconbridge has fomething very touch- 
ing in it, and there is no occafion 1 to advert to the author’s age 
in order to admire the beauty of the followipg defcription : 


‘In the moft remote and romantic part of Strathnaver, was a 
heath that extended many miles over the country. It was co- 
vered with underwood of every fort; whin, furze, and wild fweet- 
briar, grew flraggling every where; withered trees were {cattered 
here and there, that added rather a more defert gloominef. to the 
moor than the darkelt forefts. Frightful precipices and thaggy 
mountains, on which wild goats browzed, defended it from idle 
intrufions. 

«In the mid of Kircawglen-heath was the cottage of old Mor- 
van, funk fo low in a cavity, that it was eafily miftaken for a {well 
inthe ground: theroof, nature had kindly thatched with grey mofs, 
and fantaftical!y adorned with purple heath and feathered fern. The 
long-waving grafs reared high its head, and an invading flip of 
ivy had curled itfelf around the wall: docks and thiilles rankly 
advanced their crefts, and totally prevented any fufpicion of its 
being a houfe. Far down the Glen was a large lough, environed 
with grotefque and ragged rocks, overgrown with fea:grafs, and 
fhaded by the brilliant mountain afh; the paffage into its haven 
was dangerous and winding; therefore there rarely came veffels 
into it, fave what were driven by ftrefs of weather to feek fuc- 
cour in that feeming fuccourlefs place. 

‘ The lough abounded with fith, and the en with fowl; the 
black geefe often darkened the air, and often the diflreffed ma- 
riner was frighted with the {creams of the tamercan. Here did 
widow Morvan fifh for her daily food, as the whole of her fubfift- 
ence was oatmeal, kale, the finny race, and often wild-fowl, 
which fhe caught in nets, wove by the hands of her fair grand- 
daughter, Olerelgin. Secluded trom the world, in the Cottage 
of the Glen, fhe had paffled fixteen years; her only companion 
was Olerelgin. 

‘ The drefs of Morvan was a ruffet jacket, above a petticoat of 
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the fame, and a tartan hood that tied underneath her chin, and 
thaded a few filver hairs, which beftowed a venerable air to her 
perfon; her nofe was aquiline, and her eyes fmall, though pierc- 
ing; a mouth funk in, where only one tooth remained; a chin 
peaked, and awrinkled front. Her walk was flow and tottering ; 
therefore, to fupport her feeble fleps, fhe leaned upon a little 
flick. 

‘.\How different the figure of Olerelgin ! Habited in a grey pet- 
ticoat, that reached a little below her knees, a plaid was folded 
gracefully about her; the tender form of her arms were bare and 
expofed ; her waving brown hair fell wildly around a neck long 
and exquifitely formed; her eyes, whofe expreffion mingled {weet- 
nefs with dignity; and a mouth, where {miles ever wantoned. 
Imagine fo lovely acreature, juft at the age of feventeen, gather- 
ing the dried branches that had fallen from the trees, to afford fuel 
oa their little ingle. To fee her treading the flinty rocks, with 
no other fence for her feet than fandals made of che fkins of 
rabbits. 

« At the diftance of three miles from. the Glen was a romantic 
mountaim, in which nature had hewn a.cave; its rocky entrance 
was beautified with flowering fhrubs: from the fummit hung in 
wild feftoons weeping honeyfuckles, barren vines, and creeping 
harebells; heath-thyme, interfperfed with violets, fpread o’er its 
outfide, and every cavity was an afvlum for bees: round the cell 
were waving birches and odoriferous limes; a fpring of hmpid 
water trickled from the fide of the hill, kiffing the daffodils and 
water-lilies in its courfe; under the mofs-arched roof of the cave 
lived the wizard Kilwarlock and his fon Inchkeith, the lords of 


the vaft county of Strathnaver.’ 
If this was really written at the age of thirteen, it certainly 
fhows an uncommon brilliancy of fancy as well as, very early 
cultivation. 





The Loves of Camarupa and Camalata, an ancient Indian Tale, 
elucidating the Cufioms and Manners of the Orientals, in a 
Series of gE a of Rajah Camarupa, and his Compa- 


nions. Tranflated from the Perfian. By William Franklin. 


8v0. 35. 6d. fewed. Cadel. 1793: 
TS tale, though not diftinguifhed by that brilliant exu- 


berance of imagination, nor that fertility of incident, 
which charaéterize the Arabian 'T ales, tranilated by Galland, 
yet affords: a pleafing picture of oriental manners. But the 
adventures of Camarupa and his companions, though wildly 
and fometimes abfurdly conceived, are too fimilar; and this 


want of variety conititutes the chief defect of the work. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Franklin obferves, in his Preface, that this ftory is held 
in high eftimation by thofe natives who have perufed the ori- 
ginal: that an attempt to elucidate the manners and cuftoms 
of the orientals will, it is prefumed, render the performance: 
acceptable: that, fince the inftitution of the Afiatic Society, 
in 1784, eaftern literature appears to have engaged the atten- 
tion of the learned in Europe, and it may therefore afford fa- 
tisfaction to the reader to be informed, that, at the recom- 
mendation of the prefident of that fociety, the tranflator was 
induced to devote a confiderable portion of his leifure hours to 
the prefent work. 

We have the higheft veneration for the learning and talents 
of Sir William Jones, and regard his recommendation of a 
work as fufhicient to excite the curioiity of the reader. 

The ftory, in a few words, is, that Camarupa, fon of the 
king of Oude, beholds in a dream Camalata, daughter of the 
king of Ceylon; who at the fame time becomes enamoured of 
him, from a fimilar noéturnal vifion. He fets out, with his 
fix favourite companions, in queft of the object of his affec- 
tions; is fhip-wrecked, and feparated from them: after a fe- 
ries of adventures they again meet; and in fpite of fome ob- 
ftaclés, not very well contrived, the happy couple are 
united. 

The dream, which forms the bafis of the incidents, is thus 
narrated : 


« Rajah Camaripa, on falling afleep, had the following re- 
markable dream. He thought that being in company with his 
beloved friend Mitra Chandra, they ona fudden found themfelves 
at the gate of a magnificent city, fair and glorious as tlie fun, 
and of fuch exquifite {plendour as the eye had never feen, nor 
travellers bad ever defcribed. Adjoining to the city walls, was 
a garden of moft elegant appearance, adorned with graceful cy- 
prefs trees, and fountains. of delicious water. Into this garden 
the prince and his friend entered, but they had not being long 
there, when the keepers of the place approaching informed them, 
that the princefs Camalata, daughter of the fovereign of Serendip, 
was then in the garden, having come thither for the purpofe of 
taking her accuftomed recreation. Upon this intelligence, rajah 
CAamaripa and his friend Mitra Chandra, much aftonifhed, were 
fearful of giving offence ; and not having an opportunity of re- 
treating, retired underneath a fhrubbery of rofes, where they con- 
cealed themfe!ves. In the mean time the princefs Rana Kaam 
Lettaii, in the bloom of youth and beauty, and breathing forth 
all the fragrance of the early fpring, attended by her damfels, 
vifited the garden, to recreate themfelves with the fweetnels of 
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the air and the perfumes of the rofes. While they were thus eni- 
ployed, one of the attendants upon the princefs happening to ap- 
proach the fhrubbery where the men were concealed, perceived 
the rajah and bis companion fitting on the ground; and immediate. 
ly going up to them, thus addreffed them: “* Rude ftrangers ! 
from whence do you thus intrude upon the privacy of our miitrefs? 
and who are ye ?” 

« Rajah Camarfpa upon this replied, ‘* Fair Jady, the perfon 
whom you fee before you, is the fon of rajah Peti, the fovereign 
of the kingdom of Oude; and this is his friend Mitra Chandra, 
Having partaken of the pleafures of the chace, we chanced to 
itray towards this delicious garden, and you coming unexpetted- 
ly, we had no time to retreat; we accordingly concealed ourfelves 
under this fhrubbery, in order that we might not, by our appear- 
ance, give offence. As we are therefore ftrangers here, we hope 
the rights of hofpitality will not be violated.” 

« The attendant, without replying to this addrefs, haftened 
back to her miftrefs, and related the affair to her. Rana Kaam 
Lettaii upon this intelligence became enraged, and the bluth of 


_ virgin modefty, heightened with difcontent, appearing in her 


cheek, a fuffufion in colour like the rofe overfpread it. Lookiag 
then or her attendants, fhe ordered them inftantly to go and ac- 
quaint the king her father with the circumflance, that he might in 
flict a proper punifhment upon the infolent ftrangers, who had thus 
violated the rights and privileges of good manncrs. But one of 
her friends then in company, the beautiful Camacata, thus inter- 
ceded for the ftrangers : ‘* Miftrefs! it were better firft to hear 
the apology of thefe youths ; they may perhaps unkaowingly have 
committed this offence, and mercy and kindnefs to ftrangers are 
ever moft acceptable to the Deity.” 

« Softened by this addrefs, the princefs commanded her favours 
ite to introduce the ftlrangers to her prefence ; the joyfully obey- 
ing, approached them in a mofi graceful manner, and defired 
them to accompany her to the Rana her miftrefs, affuring them that 
they fhould meet with the kindeft treatment. Camarapa and. 
his friend, elated with joy at this echoes ar, followed the young 
jady, and foon arrived in the prefence of the Rana Kaam Lettaii, 
whofe ‘beauty made fuch inftantaneous impreffion upon the young 
prince, that at the firft fight of her he fell motionlefs to the earth, 
‘The princefs, filled with grief at the fituation of the beautiful 
young man, whohad unknowingly taken pofieffion of her heart, 
approached him, and placing his head on her lap, the poured upon 
his cheek the contents of a phial of rofewater, which fhe happened 
to have about her. This application reftored the rajah to his 
reafon, when cafting his eyes upon her enchanting face, and from 
the bottom of his heart fetching a deep figh, he at once broke out 
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into paflionate exclamations. In fhort, they immediately became 
enamoured with each other ; while his friend Mitra Chandra be- 
came enraptured of the beauty of the generous lady who had fo 
nobly ftood up in their defence. Thefe four faithful lovers de- 
livering themfelves up totally to their all-powerful paffion, the 
time flew on in the moft pleafing. manner, when the rajah Cama- 
rapa fuddenly awaking from his dream, found himfelf in his own 
chamber.’ 


Not to mention the improbability of the tale in narrating 
that the prince and his companions were the only perfons 
faved from a double fhipwreck, the fimilarity of the adven- 
tures in many inftances, and the conftant occurrence of whales 
to fave or deftroy, the combat of the whale and the lion, in 
p- 176, is conceived and defcribed with puerility. 

The king of Ceylon, finding that his daughter pined away 
in hopelefs furrow, appoints a feftival, in which fhe was to 
chufe a hufband from among the many princes who paid their 
addreffes to her. 


* The feftival of Secambur now arrived. Early in the morn- 
ing the rajah Chitra Péti iffued from his palace, attended by all 
the lords of his court, dreffed in their moft fplendid apparel ; and 
having arrived at the place of aflembly, feated himfeif on a mag- 
nificent throne of pure gold, placed on a large and {pacious feaf- 
folding ere&ted for the purpofe. Soon after, all the princes and 
rajahs, who had come as {fuitors to the princefs, made their ap» 
pearance, each attended by his refpective train. To this feftival 
the choiceft muficians were engaged, and the whole affembly re~ 
founded with melody, mirth, and dancing. The incomparable 
princefs Kaam Lettait, confpicuous above all for the fymmetry of 
her form and beauty of her conntenance, foon appeared, adorned 
with a profufion of the richeft jewels, and moit gorgeoufly ap- 
parelled, entered the aflembly, feated ona golden litter.» She was 
attended by an hundred virgins of moft enchanting appearance, 
each of whom feemed to outvie, in lovelinefs and elegance, the 
fairies of the celeitial regions. The princefs held in her hand a 
necklace of flowers, which her father ordered her to beitow upon 
that prince whom fhe fhould chufe for her hufband. 

‘ When fhe entered the affembly, all the princes, aftonifhed 
at fuch a blaze of beauty, fet up aloud fhout, and many were, by 
the power of her charms, inftantly deprived of their fenfes, while 
others began the moft extravagant exclamations, All anxioufly 
waited the approach of the princefs, each hoping to be the happy 
morial towards whom his propitious deity might direct her 
choice. Kaam Lettaii being arrived in the circle, threw her eyes 
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around on every fide, anxioufly defirous of beholding the only ob- 
je&t of her wifhes. For fome time fhe could not difcover either 
him or his faithful companions; but chance leading her to that fide 
where the crowd was much more numerous, fhe at length faw 


Dhanwantari the phyfician, and Samhadi Pach span the Brahmin, 


and prefently after; to her great joy and fat: sfa‘tion, her ever 
dearly beloved' prince CAmaripa, ey in the midft-of his com- 
panions ‘in the habit of a dervife. This fight had fuch an effect 
upon her, that fhe inftantly fainted away, and it was fome time be- 
fore Kauin Kullai’could recal her to life, by fprinkling her face 
with rofe-water, and ufing every other means in her power, which 
at Jaft had.the happy effect, She then told thofe who furrounded 
the princefs,. that the occafion.of her illnefs was ithe extreme heat 
of the affemby. 

‘It happened that Camaripa, at the jnfiiot thi princefs beheld 
him, alfo met her eye; and the fight of fo much ‘foul-inflaming 
beauty fo violently affected him, that he alforfell fenfelefs to the 
ground in the midit of his companions. By» their endeavours, 
however, having recovered, -he-caft his-eyes about eagerly ‘in 
fearch of the princefs, who at that inftant ordering her Jitter to 
move on, came up to Camaripa, and in prefence of the whole af- 
fembly threw the necklace upon his neck, ae at the fame inftant 
embraced him in a moft affectionate manner.’ 


The incidents following this, and preceding the marriages 
are ill imagined; and Camarupa had only to declare his name 
and quality to terminate the difficulties. ‘This he fertuples not 
to. do on other occafions; yet in Ceylon he fails, without. any 
reafon affigned. ‘The alliance formed by Camarupa with the 
robbers, and his battle againft his future father-in-law, are, if 
pofhble, {till worfe conceived: ineredudus odi. In fhort, while 
we have the Arabian Tales, tranflations of Afiatic {tories muft 
be highly excellent to give any pleafure. We would rather 
recommend the unpublifhed works of Sadi, or fome morfels 
of Aliatic hiftory‘and poetry, to the care of a tranflator, than 
the Periian, Arabian, Turkifh, or even Chinefe Tomances, 
of all which we have ‘already excellent fpeécimens. 

The tranflation, as the reader muft have obferved, from the 


{pecimens given, i is neat and fpirited;' and a few notes are 
added-at the end. 
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Sixteen Sermons on the moj? intcrefting Subjects to Seamen, com- 
prehending many important Events in Naval Hiftory; to which 
are annexed, fix Sermons on the Feftivals of the Church of 
England, with a Faft Sermon for Good Friday, and an intro- 
duétory One on the Fall of Man; by the Rev. F. Malham. 
8x0. 6s. Boards. Deighton. 1793. 


F St. Paul, in reference to the different fituations and cir- 
cumftances of thofe, whom he in the courfe of his mini- 
{try was fent to inftruct, became all things to all men, it cer- 
tainly behoves the clergy of our day, to accommodate their 
preaching to thofe amongft whom they labour. With this 
view, Mr. Malham appears to have given a particular caft to 
his Sermons, as well, it fhould feem, to fupply the chaplains 
of the navy, as for anfwering a more private purpofe. What- 
ever Credit, however, he may be intitled to for his intentions, 
we are forry to obferve, that the execution falls fhort of the 
object. 
Admitting that the fubje€ts are judicioufly chofen, it is cer- 
tain that the language is far too artificial, and above the com- 
rehenfion of unlettered men. At the fame time it is but 


juitice to allow, that fome topics are well chofen and ftrongly 
urged ; for inftance : 


‘ T am to confider the feaman, whatever. may be his rank and 
ftation, only as he is called upon by the government of his country, 
to ferve it in times of neceffity ; as ftepping forward when his fer- 
vices are required, and difcharging his duty to the utmoft of his 
power in the ftation he poffeffes ; as exerting himfelf to vindicate 
the honour of his nation, and endeavouring to procure a public 
reparation for public injuries or infults received ; and regarding 
only the commiffion he is entrufted with, neither checking his 
zeal, by confidering the impropriety or the propriety of the ap- 
pointment, nor fearing any danger where a probable profpect of 
advantage or fuccefs is prefented, 

‘ If fuch a fpirit as this fhould once operate upon the general, 
ity of feamen, I am perfuaded the effects would be glorious to 
their country, and the fuccefs correfpondent to their higheft ex- 
pectation. It would be productive of a manly and intrepid, but 
of a fteady, cool, and well-directed courage. Its influence would 
be vifible, through every gradation of rank in the profeffion ; 


from the commander in chief of a powerful fleet, to the meancft 
feamen.’ 


Of the occafional difcourfes it may be obferved, that they 
have little to diitinguith them from fermons. 
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Argal; or the Silver Devil, being the Adventures of an Evil 
~ Spirit, comprifing a Scries of interefting Anecdotes in public 
and private Life, with which the Demon became acquainted 
in various Parts of the World, during his Confinement in the 
_-metalline Subftance to which he was condemned. Related by 


| Himfelf. 2 Vols. 8v0. 6s. “Vernon. 


‘HIS is an attempt, but not a happy one, to interweave 
with fome paflages of hiftory, particularly thofe which of 
themfelves bear a romantic air, a number of imaginary adven- 
tures. The ftory of fir Thomas Overbury, the meflage faid 
to. be delivered with fo many ftrange circumftances to the duke 
of Buckingham from his deceafed father, and his affaflination 
by Felton, are here touched upon with many additional cir- 
cumftances. But we cannot think it by any means juftifiable 
to invent circumftances of crime and horror, and throw them 
upoa an hiftorical character, as the author has done, by way of 
accounting for the fecret which is faid to have commanded the 
duke’s faith in the apparation. | 
The outlines of thefe various adventures are fimilar to 
thofe of many others. A demon is fuppofed, by way of pu- 
nifhment, to be confined within a filver crucifix, and to ac- 
quire by that means the intimate knowledge of the thoughts 
and actions of all thofe to whom the crucifix, or any particle 
of it, fhould fucceflively belong. We are far from pretending 
to. difcriminate in this publication between thofe anecdotes 
which may be founded in real life, and thofe which are en- 
tirely of the author’s invention, but the greater part of them 
are of that fort which tend rather to debafe than to refine the 
mind, nor can we afhrm this fault is compenfated by any un- 
common portion of humour or invention. ‘The ftory of 
Donna Terefa, a young Jady, whofe honour falls a facrifice to 
the machinations of her confeflor, would be affecting, if it 
were really met with in atrial; but asa fiction it has too much 
of atrocity, befides being attended with circumftances of great 
improbability. The following ftory will give a fpecimen of 
the ftyle. Argal, who belongs to the Dominicans, is the rela- 
tor. ile Cite: , 


‘ The day before he fet out, the chevalier vifited the Domini- 
can, and told him he had occafjon for an‘indulgence for ¢ommif- 
fion of a crime he found it nea to commit. That he fhould 
not have anticipated the pardon, but that hearing he was going 
to exert his pious Jabours for the benefit of fome diftant cure, he 
was too well convinced of the efficacy of his prayers (which he 
hoped he would vouchfafe to grant him on the occafion) to let 
fip ihe oppoitunity of applying for them, before he ve. 
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from the town. My mafter (highly gratified by the compliment 
paid him) anfwered, he would indulge him, provided it was. not 
a fin of fo black a die, as to preclude the poflibility of any fuccefs- 
ful interceffion in his behalf, if they could agree upon rhe price. 
The chevalier prefently fatisfied his pretended {craples (which in- 
deed were only made with a view of raifing the market) by.an af- 
furance ** That it was only an abrupt folicitation for a loan, from 
one who could well.afford to fpare, from an enormous heap, ac- 
cumulated by impofition and avarice, which he was conftrained 
tu borrow, to enable him to fulfil a pious vow, and raife a tein- 
porary fupply, for the prefling necefflities of indigent merit, near- 
ly related to the unfeeling party from whom the loan was to be 
extorted . ‘That from this {mall evil, much good would certain- 
ly refult, as it would be the means of relieving a virtuous object, 
expiring under the calamities, incident to wordly want.”. My 
mafter, (who perfeétly underitood the palliating colouring, with 
which he had foftened the picture of a robbery he intended to 
commit) had now only one condition, which was in his opinion 
the moft material circumftance of all; this was, with refpe& to 
the payment of the ftipulated price. He therefore told the che- 
valier, that as the indulgence was anticipated, he recommended 
to his confideration, what ample peace offering he would make the 
holy church, for her usbounded love, hoping it would be fuch, as to 
evince the due fenfe he entertained of the tavours he was going to 
receive. He was proceeding in the fame ftrain, when the other 
ftopping him, cut him fhort in nis exhortation, by an acknow- 
edgment fo far beyond his expectations, and cuftomary fee 
(which he begged he would accept, and difpofe of in charity as 
his wifdom fhould dire&t, according to the ufual cant in fuch 
cafes) that the prieft would, if required, for fuch another, have 
given an abfolution, for the perpetration of all the crimes com- 
prebended in the black catalogue of mortal fin, 

‘ The pardor having been expedited, with every fan&imoni- 
ous at neceffary to eftablifh’its validity, (the expence of which 
the purchafer did not regard, for a reafon which will foon ap- 
pear) all parties concerned made the neceflary difpofitions for a 
march. ‘The nymph (though fhe might have fpared herfelf the 
trouble) inftead of repairing to the place of rendezvous, refolv- 
ing to be with the chevalier, before fhe was expected, to wateh 
his operations, and play her aftergame, in return for his infideli- 
ties and partial dealings, inthe divifion of booty obtained, in the 
courfe of their affociation, to levy contributions on the public. 
But he, to an equal degree ot knavery, added a fuperior fhare of 
experience in man and womankind. As my mafter was travelling 
through an unfrequented path, which faved him half a league, he 
was fuddenly attacked by a perfon in difguife, who robbed him 
of every thing worth taking away, and the {nuff-box among the 
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reft; but it happened the refiftance the prieft made, gave time 
for fome werking peafants, who were alarmed at his cries, to 
come up, and feize the rogue ; an accident entirely compenfated 
by the difpofition of the prince, in whofe territory the fact was 
committed. 

‘ Far froma bigot, he rejoiced in every opportunity, confiftent 
with his fafety, to curb the exorbitant power of the Romifh church. 
The thief being brought initantly before him, fo far from endea- 
vouring to palliate his offence, or fupplicate the mercy of the 
prince, with furprifing audacity, boldly avowed the deed; and 
throwing off his difguife, preiented himfelf to the confounded 
pardon-monger, with the indulgence he had granted, for an out- 
rage he little imagined, was to be executed on himielf, and 
which by a kind of reftributive juftice, had operated on the fource 
from which it was derived,’ 


’ 
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r-o°L 2 T 1S: Ave. 


A Short Sketch of the Revolution in 1688 53 with Observations 
on that Event, By Lalius. 8vo. Printed in the year 


1793: 
OST of the contents of this pamphlet were defigned for in- 


+¥4 fertion in a provincial newspaper, but circumftances not ad- 

mitting of their publication in that way, they were formed into a 
{mall publication of about twenty-fix pages, and in this ftate very 
rapidly yan through the firft impreflion. ‘The copy under our 
confideration is of a fecond edition, and contains nearly an equal 
quantity of additional matter. 

The awthor’s principal object, is to prove, that our. veneration 
for the revolution in 1688, is not fo well founded, as it is, at 
prefent, the fafhion to imagine 5 to fhew with kow much pro- 
_priety we apply to it the terms ‘ memorable, glorious, and im~ 
_ mortal,’ and'he recites the hiftory of that event with fome degree 
ot minutenefs, but we apprehend with f{carcely fufficient im- 
partiality. 

The author farther remarks, that ¢ the reformations in parlia- 
mentary reprefentation,’ which fome think fo needful at prefent, 
were no lefs requifite at the time of the revolution, the four years 
immediately fucceeding which, were marked with bribery, cor- 
ruption, and mirifiertal profligacy, in a degree which has never 
been exceeded. * In reality,’ days he, * the little that was done, 
at the period of the revolution, hrs been often a matter of fur- 
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prife to.many who have been moft difpofed to ftep forward in irs 
entire approbation.’ 

We fhall pafs over a variety of obfervations tending to eftab- 
lith the author’s unfounded fuppofition, that nothing very impor- 
tant to the liberties of the country was in reality effeéted by the 
revolution. The fubje& on which he next enlarges, is that of 
political conflitutions ; and here he ftates the different acceptations 
fo which the term confiitution has been taken. He obterves, that 
thofe who have {poken of the Britifh conftitution have done it in 
four different ways. 

According to Mr. Paine, * a conttitution is the aét of the w hole 
people aniverfally affembled by tiemielves, or their reprefenta-~ 
tives, equally and umiveriaily choten.’ 

The late declarations have faid, ‘ our glorious conftitution is a 
conftitution confifting of king, lords, and commons.’ 

In the Hiftory of the Boroughs, we find, ‘ the conftitution 
of this kingdom is the conftitution of the ancient Britous and 
Saxons 3 a conftitution in which, much as it is impaired by time, 
there are no dilapidations even now which may not be reftored 
without altering its conftrucion.’ 

Laftly, De Lolme fays, ‘it is at the era of the conquef? 
that we are to look for the real foundation of the Engh 
conftitution.’ 

On thefe four definitions the author remarks with fome in- 
genuity, and concludes, that ‘the word conftitution, in its gene- 
ral and political acceptation among us at prefent, may be defined, 
a complex term, compounded of the principles of government and 
tne fyftem of delegated powers by which it is adminifered.’ 

He proceeds to obferve, that if this definition be admitted, 
the moit inequitable and inexpedient of the exifting Natuies are 
no lefs a part of the conftitution of this country than thofe which 
more immediately affect the liberties of the peo;le ; and hence he 
takes occafion to affert, it 1s ‘to @ reform in the ccnftitution, and’ 
‘a fyftem of lefs inequality and corruption,’ that we mutit-look 
for the permanent fecurity cf Britith liberty. 

We fhall conclude our remarks on this work, by. entering 
eur decided proteft againft the author’s general pofition, that? the 
revolution of 1688 is not an object of veneration to Englifhmen. 
We think it atchieved the mott glorious purpofes for the Britith 
nation. It deftroyed for ever the fyftem of divine indefeafible 
right, on which a horrid fabrick of defpotifm was about to be 
erected. It preferved our religicus eftablifhment. It reformed 
fome abufes in government, and prevented many. ‘That our 
fyftem of government is perfect in every refpedt, it would be mad- 
nefs io aflirm; for what human product deferves that epithet ? 
But with refpet to the reforms of proje€tors and theorifts, we 
have our Goubts as to the expedience of moit of them; and thofe 
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which are defirable ought certainly to be attempted with great 
modefty, great delicacy, and great circumfpection, 


The Mani ifefios of General Burgoyne, the Emperor of Germany, the 
King of Pruffia, and Duke of Brunfwick, as voted by the Con- 
fritutional Society. Towhich is added, the late Royal Proclamation, 
Prayer for the King’s Recovery, and Juftice ADO Charge ta 
the Grand Fury, in Michaelmas Term. vo. 15. 62. Ridge- 
wey~  S7eo° 
As the different pieces which compofe this colle€tion have been 

feverally reviewed by the public, we have no farther concern with 

them than to announce their republication. 


Philanthropy repelling Delufion; or, a Retrofpe& of Society and 
Government fince the Fall, ‘thereby deducing from Sacred and Pro- 
phane Hiftory, how far the present Syftem of French Politics is 
confifent with Reafon, Religeon, or the Benefit of Mankind, and 
thefe Kingdoms in particular: with a comparative View of the 
prefent State of France and England, and a fhori sAddrefs to 
treland, 8vo. 1s.° Evans. 1793. 


A miferable hodge-podge. 


Addrefs to the French Nation, from a Britifo Subje&. 8-0. 62. 
Deighton. 1793. 


The author of this Addrefs undertakes to inftrué& the French 
mation in the conduct they ought to purfue in re-eftablifking their 
government. He could not think it likely that a fixpenny pam- 
phlet, written in Englith and publithed in London, would dif- 
perte itfelf through the French nation, or in any way promote 
the objeét which its title infinuates. For this reafon we fhall 
confider it as merely an inquiry into the general fubje& of 
political inftitutions, 

In the two firft parts, the author fpeaks of reprefentation and 
of the executive power. The latter he advifes to be entrufted to 
one-rather than to a number. He recommends trial by jury as 
in England, and advifes an imitation of the Britifh form of govern. 
ment in fome other refpedcts. 

If the concluding part we are prefented with a plan of go- 
vernment according to the author’s. own ideas. Of this, it is 
enough to fay, that it is perfeétly Utopian. It proceeds rpon. 
as regular a fyflem of claffification, and adheres as ftri€tly to order, 
genus, and fpecies, as the natural hiftory of Linnzus. We fhal! 
conlequently not trouble our readers with any farther account of 
t, but conclude with giving them our opinion, that this addrefs to 


the French nation is, at beft, a weak performance, and entitled to. 


very fmalt fhare of regard. 
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The True Briton’s Catechifm; on the Principles of Government ; the 
Rights of Man, and the Liberties of Englifomen ; inter/perfed with 
occafional Strifures on feditious and democratic Writers. 8yvo. 


1s. Richardfon. 1793. 


This pamphlet, though not altogether confiftent with itfelf, has 
thus much to offer in its favour, viz. that the people of this country 
can by no means pretend to juftify an oppofition to government 
upon the grounds which fanctioned the French revolution ; for, 
‘ in the ancient government of France, the right of petitioning 
was debarred—taxation was impofed in the moft arbitrary man- 
ner without the confent of the people, and the lower orders were 
particularly opprefled—the judges were venal—fines were levied, 
and the fubjects imprifoned or exiled, even at the difcretion of 
the monarch or his minifter—the nobleffe never afferted the rights 
of the people, bat in general opprefled them—a fianding army 
fupported defpotifm, in which the officers, before receiving their 
commiffions, were obliged to produce qualifications as nobles— 
the fubjects were reftrained from leaving the kingdom—the 
liberty of the prefs was not known, neither was that glorious in- 
ftitution of trial by jury —the ciiminal laws were often executed 
with injuftice and feverity—the proceedings of the courts were 
more refembling thofe of an inquifition, than courts of law and 
equity—evidence was {worn in private, no witnefs permitted tq 
he examined in defence of the party accufed—judgmen: was pro- 
nounced in fecret, and the unhappy victim kept in dreadful fufp 
pence, until the moment his fate was announced to him by the 
gaoler, when he was initantly dragged to tortures.——In fhort, the 
extremes of luxury and poverty, oppreflion and wretchednefs, per- 
vaded twenty-four millions of fubjeéts, in an extenfive kingdom, 
full of refources. Such then were the grievances in France !” 


Letters cn the Impolicy of a Standing Army, in Time of Peace. And, 
on the unconftitutienal and illegal Meafure of Barracks; with a 
Poftfeript, illuprative of the real confiitwticnal Mode of Defence for 
this ifland. Containing aljo a foort Review of the Effets which 
are produced by a Standing Army, on Morality, Popuiation, and 
Labour. Svo. 15. 6d. Eaton. 1793. 

Thefe letters, it feems, made their appearance in two of the 
provincial newf{papers, and were ocafioned by two letters publifhed 
yn the fame way, and which the author thought contained doc- 
trines of a mifchievous tendency. We are in hopes there can 
hardly exif two opinions on the fubje&ts but, if that really be 
the cafe, we think thefe letters admirably well calculated to fet the 
matter in its true light. Jn our author’s opinion, the national 
militia is the only conftitutional and the only neceffary internat 
defence of the kingdom. | 


Letter; 
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Letter, fupplicatory and expoltulatory, to the Right Hon. William 
Pitt, M.P. on the Subject of the prefent War with France. 
Sve. 64. Ridgway. 1793. 

The author of this flight tra&t, which is meant to oppofe the 
prefent.war, has not thought proper to affume that conciliatory 
manner which might be likely to engage. the good-will of the 
dittinguifhed | character to whom it was nominally addreiled ; and 
we fear there is not force enough in his writing to command 
much of the attentton of the public, to whom it is virtually fo. 


Nouvelle Proclamation, du General Dumouriez. 8vo. 15s. Owen. 


1793- 

This proclamation, as well as the letter which precedes it, to 
the prefident of the National Convention of France, have been 
tranflated and publifhed in many of the newfpapers; a circum- 
itance, which renders an account of their contents, from us, wholly 
unneceffary. 


Supprefion of the French Nobility vindicated, in an Effay on their 
Origin, ard Qualities, moral and intelle&ual. By the Rev. 
GF. A**, a Paris. To which is added, a comparative View of 
Dr. Smith’s Sy) flem of the Wealth of Nations, with regard to 
France and England. 8v0.. 15. 6d. Debrett. 1792. 

This writer attributes the accomplifhment of the revolution in 
France to the excefs to which the abufes of the old government 
had been carried, and to the impoffibility of fuch a fyftem being 
continued, rather than to any exertion of public fpirit or courage 
on the part of the people, whom he reprefents as altogether de- 
generate and funk into ‘a ftate of moral debility and political 
infignificance. 

Having been an eye-witnefs to what paffed, he does not allow 
the reputation of heroifm even to the befiegers of the Baftile, 
which, he fays, on account of the panic that had feized the court, 
‘ furrendered to a troop of half-ftarved Bobadils.’ 

Our authors after viewing the nobility of France, both in their 
moral and political charaficr, concludes with acknowledging the 
jattice of that decree, which reduces them to the common clafs of 
citizens. He by no means, however, would have it underitood, 
that England ought to follow the example of ‘the Frenzh in this 
refpecdt, the nobility of this country being very differently con- 
ftituted ; pofieding no pecuntary, no exclulive, no oppreffive pri- 
vileges, nor any pre-eminence but what every citizen may le- 
gally aipire-to, 

Fhe principal point aimed at in the author’s view of Smith’s 
bE aquiry into the cauies of the wealth of nations, is, to eftablith 
an opinion that France is able to exift independently of the powers 
of Europe, and without any commercial conneétioa with them. 

The 
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The difcuffions which introduce this conje&ture, are important at 
the prefent crifis, and are equally remarkable for philofophicat 
accuracy, beauty of compofition, and foundnefs of argument; yet . 
they extend to fucn length, that the limits of our Review will not 
admit of their being extracted. 

We thall conclude, therefore, by obferving, that this work ap- 
peared previous to the occurence of thofe enormities which have 
fince given fo ftrong a colouring of truth to the author’s remarks. 


A Letter to R. B. Sheridan, Efg. M.P. on his late Proceedings, as a 
Member of the Society for the Freedom of the Prefs. by F. Boyne. 
8vo. 6d. Lewis. 

From the commencement of ‘this letter, which fpeaks of ad- 
drefling Mr. Sheridan through the’ medium of a public print, we 
apprehend it has been fruitlefsly offered to fome of the newfpapers. 
We do not wonder, however, that its iafertion was refufed, fince 


it contains much illiberal invective, and nothing like argument or 
defign. 


Letter from Gerard Noel Edawards, Efg. M.P. to the Secretary of 
the New-Town Society of the Friends of the People, in Anfwer to 
his Letter, inclofing, by Order of the Society, the Refolutions agrecd 
upon at their Meeting, dated Edinburgh, 31ff Decentber, 1792. 
Signed Alex. Crawford, Chairman; George M‘intofa, Secretary. 
8v0. 6d. Debrett. 1793. 

This is a mere letter of acknowledgment from the author to a 
popular fociety which had paid him the compliment of tranfmit-— 
ting an account of fome part of their proceedings. 


Remarks on a Pamphlet, publifhed as Mr. Fox's Speech, at the Open- 
ing of the Parhewiile. including fJome Observations on the Narure 
and Caufes of the prefent War. 8vo. 15.6d. Faulder, 1792. 


The author of this pamphlet, we are forry to fay, without any 
great fhare of candour, undertakes to controvert Mr. Fox’s affer- 
tions at the opening of the late feilion of parliament. Inttead, 
however, of dealing in argument or demonftrative proof of any 
kind, he follows the example of all opponents who feel themielves 
deficient in thofe very effential points, and allows himfelf coa- 
fiderable Jatitude in dark infinuation and perfonal abafe. 


FOR, Mocihey hor wae By 


The Triumph of Freedom anticipated. A Poem. Addreffed to the 
People of England. to. 15. Hookham and Carpenter, 
1793- 
Of the poetic merits of this production we have little to fay. 

{ct is one of thofe performances which, from a correé&t tamenels, 

neither excites praife nor provokes cenfure.—Of its political 

merits we can fpeak more decidéediy-—The author appears to, be 
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influenced by a fincere love for his country, an ardent with for a 
continuance of its prefent happinefs, and a prefentiment of its fu- 
ture glory—We as fincerly hope that his prophetical auticipation 
may be verified, and that the following picture, with which the 
piece concludes, may be more than the mere painting of poetic 
imagination. 

«I fee, I fee approach thefe with’d-for days, 

Which England’s glory to the fkies fhall raife ; 

When cordial amity fhall bend each foul, 

And unanimity poffefs the whole 

Of Britain’s tribe. When from his well-fix’d throne 

Great George, with full contentment fhall look down, 

And blefs the day he firft began to reign 

O’er a free people, and their rights maintain ; 

Who, in sheir turn, will not refufe'to own, 

A worthier monarch ne’er poffefs’d the crown: 

And that illuftrious youth, whofe polifh’d mind, 

By manners foften’d and by fenfe refin’d ; 

His errors paft, his follies laid afide, 

Shall rife fuperior to th’ o’erwhelming tide 

Of giddy fathion, and fhall worthy prove, 

Like the Fifth Harry, of a nation’s love, 


‘Thus may the golden cup of blifs run o’er; 
Till, nature finking, time fhall be no more; 
May Britain’s glories every year increafe, 


And all be joy, profperity, and peace !? 


Juvenile Pieces, containing the Student’s Dream; Se. 8ve. 35. bd. 
Hookham and Carpenter. 1793. 


This juvenile writer feems to be haunted with dreams, vifions, 
and imaginary meditations. — We would advife him, before he de- 
términes to commit any more of them to the prefs, to meditate 
ferioufly, and broad awake, on the very precarious fate of a young 
man, who to the neglect of more ufefal occupations, conceives or 
dréams, that literary fame muft refult from a publication of trite 
obfervations, which have neither weight of fcience nor power of 
genius to recommend them.—Without thefe precautions, the day 
perhaps will come, when inftead of fubftantial blifs and literary 
honours, he will meditate, when too late, on his paft follies, and too 
plainly perceive that all his former cafile buildings were vifoz:, 
and his expectations dreams ! 


Clito and Delia, a Poem. By Romaine Foleph Thorne. 410. 14. 6a. 
Loneman. 1793. 

The forrows of feparation, and it may be added, our poct com- 
plains in truly pathetic ftrains. Perhaps the following lines, 
which we copy as 2 fpecimen, may remind the reader of Ovid. 

We 
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We there meet with no unhappy fimilitude of the Roman poet’s 
tendernefs, his recurrence to little circamftances , his eafe, and— 
his carelefMnefs. 


‘ When onr tall fhip her fpreading fails unfurl’d, 
With profp’rous winds fhe plough’d the wat’ry world ; 
Swift, o’er the flood, fle firetch’d for India’s coaft, 
Whilft my heart bled for thee, my Delia, loft! 
Sometimes I climb’d the topmaft’s lofty height, 
And gaz’d—till gazing dimm’d my ling’ring fight : 
Fix’d my fond eyes toward Britannia’s fhore, 
Where center’d all I lov’d—my choiceft ftore ! 
Sometimes, incumbent o’er the ftern I’d lean, 

And weeping, {well the billows of the main, 
Charg’d ev’ry gentle breeze that fkim’d the fea, 
To bear my fighs and wifhes back to thee! 

To books I fled, to cure my ceafelefs grief, 

But ah! nor books, nor ought could give relief ; 
And, when at mght with forrow quite oppreit, 
Reclin’d I laid and fought in fleep to reft, 

Some little refpite from Defpair to know, 

Sleep only added to my piercing woe ! 

For Fancy fhew’d me thy ecflatic charms, 
Carefs’d and fondled in another’s arms ; 

Gave to my tortur’d fight, my lovely fair, 

The flowing ringlets of thine auburn hair ; 

Thy heav’nly form, that might a God enflave, 
Make old age young, and make the coward brave ; 
Gave to fome happy rival’s fond embrace 

Th’ amazing beauties of thy angel face! 

Then, then I rav’d! and raving wak’d again, 
Each hour to prove accumulating pain ! 


Ode to the People of England. 4to. 1s. Pridden. 1793. 


The author fhall not fay we have given the worf flanza of his 
Ode as a fample. 
‘ Perfidious realm! on every head 
That doom’d the guiltlefs Monarch’s fate, 
*Till Vengeance’ fiery tide be thed, 
Shall Difcord’s wildeft whirlwinds rend thy flate ! 
Ah! whence that dim-difcover’d form, 
That, frowning, fails amid the ftorm? 
Learn thy victim King to know ; 
Tremble: ’tis he infpires the foe : 
Yes, Gallia, dread this bloodlefs arm 
More than the battle’s fierce alarm : 
(For murderers are the fons of Fear) 
Q ! monument of wrath fevere, 


O! na- 
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O! nation, Heaven-chaftis’d impart 
This golden leffon to mankfnd — 
That /awle/s Freedom was defign’d 
A fcourge, by which the guilty land foould {mart ? 


Ain Epiftolary Poem: fuppofed to be written by Lord William Rufell, 
to Lord William Cavendifh, from the Prifon of Newgate, on Fri- 
day Night, the 20th of July, 1683. The Evening before the 
Execution of that virtuous and patriotic Nobleman, in Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields; under the falfe Pretext of bis being concerned in the 
pretended Rye-Houfe Plot. 4to. 2s. Weftly. 1793. 


The author of this Poem was the late George Canning, efq. of | 


the Temple, who publithed it in his lifetime. Though here put 
forth as a new performance, it has been reprinted in Pearch’s Col- 
lection, and Bell’s Fugitive Poetry. Thofe however who with to 
purchafe it feparately will here find it elegantly printed. 


DRAMA T I C. 


The Coventry AB: a Comedy, in three A&s. As performed at 
the I heatre-Royal, Norwich. 8vo. 1s. 6d.  Robinfons. 1793.. 


Were the cuftomary laws which authorife private focieties to 
infli&t on their refra€tory members the temporary punifhment of 
Coventry, extended to thofe literary plagues who obtrude their 
vapid, dull, uninterefting ftories on the public, to the manifeft dif. 
turbance of tafte and the alarm of genius and good underitanding ; 
perhaps the prefent framer of the Coventry A&t would be among 
the firft we fhould fentence to at leaft fix months preclufion from 
all theatrical converfation whatever. But as we neither have it 
in our power to inflict this exemplary punifhment, nor even to 
obferve that filence which is neceffary to carry it into effect, we 
will fimply intreat this gentleman, that when he next regales his 
Norwich friends with a theatric feaft, he will not thock probadility 
fo violently as to make poor fimple woman throw a gown over a 
man’s head without knowing that a man was there.— 


Hartford Bridge, or the Skirts of the Camp, an Operatic Farce 
in Two Ads. By Mr. Pearce. 8vo. 1s. Longmans. 1793. 


In an advertifement prefixed to this operatic farce, Mr. Pearce 
fays that ‘*the author of Hartford Bridge will long recollect with 
pride the generous reception it expericnced from the public.” All 
that ave can fay on the prefent occafion, is, that if the public was 
generoufly inclined to receive [lartford Bridge kindly and with 
applaufe, the generofity of the public is not to be difputed. 


The 
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The Trifeman in London; or the happy African, a Farce, in two 
Aas, By William M:Cready, 8ve. Ts. Longmans. 1793. 
Here acga'n, we are informed by the author, that, great and uni- 

verjal approbation have attended this his firft dramatic effay. Be 
it fo—we fhali not difpute 11; but as. the approbation ef the 
upper gallery (for which meridian this piece feems caculated) and 
that of cur theatre often difagree, we thall with all humility per- 
mit the gods to fhower down on the ‘ Irifhman in London’ thofe 
favours which we poor mortals cannot below. 


The Generous Chief, a Tragedy. As it was aGed at the new Theatre, 
Montrofe. By. "Fames Norval, A.M. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Montrofe. 
Printed for the Author. 1792. 


As the title leads, us to fuppofe, the ftory of this play is taken 
from the traditions of the Highlands. There is much fighting, 
much love, and no little abfurdity in the conduct of the whole, 
A fpark from Offian occafionally animates the language, and fome- 
times renders the poverty of the other parts more confpicuous. In 
fhort, it fhould never have ftrayed from Montro’e, where the 
ftory would:gain it favour, the Scotticifms never obfcure the lane 
guage, nor the abfurdities difguft. 


RE LI G.1I. 0.U_S, &e. 


Sixteen Sermmons on various Subjecis and Occafions. By George 
Horne, DoD. late Bifbop'(f Norwich. Now firft collected. 8vae 
ss. Boards. Robinfons. 1793. 

Thefe occafional difcourf’s having been already publithed ig’a 
detached manner, ‘are here brought together ina well printed vo- 
lume. ‘Theeditor has not reprinted in this volume, The Charge 
to the Clergy of Norwich. | 


On the carly Love and Purfuit of Wiftim. A Sermsen preached in 
St. Thomas's, Southwark, Jan. 1, 1793, for the Benefit of the 
Charity-fchool in Gravel-lane. By Richard Jones. . Publifbed at 
the Requeft of the Managers ; and with fome Parts of the SubljeB 
eahich could not then be introduced, now affectionately addrefed to 
all young Perfons.- 8v0. 1s, Dilly. 1792. . 

Amidft general apprebation, we muft in fome paffages, repre- 
hend the preacher. He follaws too implicitly the opinion of 
fome refpedtable authors, that the Bible is not only the fource of 
the wifdom that.is from. above, but a model of elegant compofis 
tion, a.pattern of both the fublime and beautiful. Many too ri- 
gorous reprehenfions of trifling folly and inconfiderate levity aljo 
occur. Yet thereis piety, goodneis, and humanity, difplayed in 
every page, and the following flory is peculiarly pathetic, and 
well told. | 


C.R.N, Ar. (VITI.) Sept. 1793. I ‘A Joung 
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« A young man of wealth, by ufual courtefy denominated an ef- 
quire. hid tamed and domefticated a fox. With the capriciouf- 
ne‘s that belongs to fuch young men, whofe tender mercies gene- 
rally dwell nex: docr to crueity, he one day took it into his head 
that he would divert himiclf and affeciates by hunting 13 and ac- 
cordingly iurned it out before his hounds. It wasinvain. They 
had long lived together; Reynard would not run, nor the canine 
fpecies worry er irriiate. To remove th’'s grievous balk in the 
paftime of the day, the vile noifes and vociferations which are 
bell: wed on thefe occafons, were adopted, to excite that fear on 
one fide, and that veheménce on the other, which neither of tie 
creatures were difpoled to manifeft. They continued to view each 
other with a friendly eye. It feems the antipathies that we call 
natoral, may be preciuded, or fubdued ; and that no inveteracies 
but thofe of vice, are incurable. What is now to be done? The 
fox, from the fear of man, and the flrife of tongues, had by fome 
auxihary circumftances, gained the thatch of a barn: in confcious 
fecurity above, he placidly furveyed his foes below. What was 
to be done to provoke the withed-for chace? It was fugzefted to 
the mafter, that could he get within the fpring of his confidential 
animal, that animal would commit itfelf to him. The Judas Ti+ 


cariot purfued the lint. He climbed near to his once fondled fox, 


who immediately threw him(elf into his bofom. He had found an 
afylum, and’a deliverer! The mafter threw him down upon the 
pack below; the fuddennefs, and the viclence of the throw, excit- 
ed fury, and the deceived fox was torn inftantly to pieces.’ 


Steadine/s and Charity; recommended in a Sermon, on il. Timothy, 
1.13. preached at the Diffenting Chapel, Angel-ftreet, Worcefter, 
November 5. 1792; and publifbed by particular Dejire. By the 
Rev. George Ofoorn. 8vo. 6d. Baldwin. 1792. 

‘The views of the authgr may be colle&ted from the following 
paflage of his Preface : 

« While many render both the pulpit and the prefs means of 
indifcriminate abufe, or vehicles of error, infidelity, and molt 
unchriftian animofities ;—be it my ftcady ambition to be found 
among ‘* the quiet of the land,”? who pray and firive, firt for 
the reformation of our own hearts and lives; and then for the 


fpiritual inttrua@ion, the peace and profperity of Zion, and our 
ccuntry.’ 


din Eftimate of ibe religions CharaGer and State of Great Britain. 
Being the Subfiance of a Sermon, preached ou Friday, April igth, 
1793, ‘ae Day appointed for a general Faft, at the Lock Chapel, 
and St. Mildrved’s Charch, Bread-ftreet 3 by Thomas Scott. 8vo. 
64. Jordan, 1793. 


The polats on which the preacher infifts in forming his efimate, 
are, 
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are: the contempt with which God’s word is treated : the negieQ 
of God’s ordinances: the profanativu cf his name, by perjury in 
particular: the trifling with folemn fubfcriptions, which often inter- 
feres with men’s admiffon into holy orders or ecciefiafical prefer 
ments, and the proilitution of the Lord’s Su; pper, as a ftep to pre- 
ferment: covetoufnefs, fraud, lying, and oppreiion of the poor, 
and a continuation of the Reis ctbate 3 luxury and extravagance 
in mafters and fervants: venality, which threatens the overt: arow 
of our excellent conftitution : the daring licentioufnefs of public 
proftitution and aduitery : together with the f fad abufe that is made 
of the gofpel by thofe who profefs to believe it. T his difcourfe 
contains much honeft reprehenfion and much good advice, though 
rather overcharged with” methodiftical unSiion. 


A Sermon preached at St. Duftan'’s in the Eaft, on Friday, the 19¢h 
April, 17933 being the Day appointed for a general Fafi. By 
the Rev. Thomas Waters, A. Me gto. 15. Rivingtons. 

1793- 

This Sermon, we fuppofe, has had its admirers, as our copy 
is one of a fecond edition. We cannot, however, pretend to be 
of that number. The flyle of it is fingular, as may be fvea 
from this fample. 

if ever then there were a time, when the caufes of war were 
generally fatisfaQory, it is the prefent, when ‘atherfis, barbarians, 
regicices, and men, who declare that children, like beats, may 
forget their parents and be forgotten, are endeavouring after 
having obliterated from themfelves the traces of a polifhed nation, 
to involve, in one common ruin, the whole world, 

© Surely, again fuch a banditti a ftand Should be made with 
inflexible determination, and perfect unanimity.—There fhould 
not be an individual a diilentient :—al!, who are, fhould feel and 
act as Englifhmen, that every poflible exertion niay be contributed 
to give ftrength and effect to fuch meafures, as the wifdom of go- 

ernment may think proper to adopt againit our enemies, wndes a 
fall convidiion that we have not finned againf? them, but ihat they have 
done wrong iz making war againft us.’ 


The Influence of Example: a Sermon preached at Duke-freet Chapel. 
By tke Rev. RK. Shepherd, D. D. 4to. 15. Ga. Naceil. 
1793 
Aiter pointing out fome general caufes that contribute to feduce 

the world from virtue and truth, the preacher proceeds to confider 

fume particular inftances, in which they at this day operate, 

Thefe are, the deferuon of cur.churche: ; leaving off grace at 

meals ; and violation of the Sabbath, Having defcanted on each 

of theie heads, the d.fcourfe is thus wound up: 


2 
a 
# 
2, 


‘ Finally, as Chriflians, reprefent to yourfelves, for to “fitch 
2 ealy 
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only the nature of this difcourfe applies, the danger to which 
thofe commiffions and omflions expo'e you; they regard God, 
and if by them you offend him, you forfeit every future hope. 
If, on the contrary, they be indifferent, what is your ga'n? Not 
benefit; they may operate againit intevef, but cannot pofibly 
promote ii: not pleafure, for to thofe, whe iix days in the week 
tread the giddy circle of amu‘ement, an uninterrupted fucceifion 
of it through the whole feven, tends only to fatiety. For what 
then is all this rife encountered? For the poor fatirfaétion 
of an acquiefcence in fa‘hionable practices, a tame fubmiffion to 
cuftom and example. If the cafe be fairly flated, let reafon de- 
termine, whether it be not in the iniances I have mentioned, 
more wi'e, and more advifeable, to be a little fngular, than to 
follow the multituce in praétices, which, to fpeak moft fofily of 
them, cannot be fafe.’ 

If a reviewer might be allowed to preach upon the fame fub- 
jet, with this dignified divine, he would urge it upon fermon 
writers, neither to take the ftyle of the archdeacon as a model, 
nor charge eighteen pene for fo affected a performance. 


The Charafer and Reward of the faithful Servant, confidered and 
improved in a Sermon, preached at briagwater, in the County of 
Somerfct, on Lord’s Day, March 10, 17933 on Occafton of the 
much lamented Death of the Rev. Thomas Watfon. By Fofeua 
Toulmin, A. M. Pubitfhed at earneft Requef. 80 6d. 
Johnion. 1793. 


A plain but animated difcourfe, in which the author has rene 
dered juitice both to his fuby-&t and the eccafion. 


A Sermon preached at a General Ordination held in the Cathedral 
Church of Hereford, on Trinity Sunday, 1743. By Adam Fobn 
Walker, A. B.. Vicar Choral. Publifbed at the Requet of the 
Bifocp of Hereford. 4to. Price 1s. Robfon.. 


Thowgh, in point of ftyle, this fermon be fomewhat infected 
by the falfe taite in compofition, which we are forry to perceive 
is daily gaining ground, itis intiiled to confiderable praife. The 
view it prefents of religion is manly and raticnal; foch as tends 
to fitus for a higher ftate’ of being, by the beit ufe of our powers 
in the prefent 

* No prof ffion or occupation can he honefily exercifed, which 
will not have a tendency favourable to religious fentiment, where 
anv j it notion of the nature of true religion exiits. But this 
wil be cminent!y and eniformly true with him, who has once 
Jearnt to reier ail his fuccefies or ditaypcintments, fecondarily to 
the conduct of himfelf and others, bui primarily to the fole dif- 
pof-ref ali event. : with him, who underitands that the Lerd 
maker poor, ard maketh rich; that he bringeth low, aad lfterh 


ups 
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up; that the ways cf men are in the hand of the Almighty; 
and the iffues of a'l their counsels dependent upon his providence, 
Such a man wi'l exert himfelf in cvery worthy purfuit, for which 
his means, tslents, and fiteation, may have prepared him: 
knowing that his reiigion isvain, if not fruit fub in good works.’ 


, “me . nr ‘al 2 a a , rs CF, L a * 'y 4 
Chrifiian Fortitude: A Sermen preached at Salter’ s-I ; 
pe 


ni 29 o a* 
~ 4ate Ls we CURA,» 
ry’ al 


¥y ; . Ae ot f 
March 24, 1793. Ly the Kev. G. Waieer, F. RS. 80. 


us. Dilly. 


A few of the author’s hearers, we arc informed, were fo muck 
offended as to leave the meeting; ani! iné-ed relivious periecue 
tion is brcught forward too pointedly. We cannot accufe the 
author, as a minifter of peace, for repreh lending oOffentive wor 
Yet we mut add, that it is improper to bring Y jorward, in a io- 
clety of chriitians, well-withers to their patter and to each other, 
what may jefien that gene al benevolence, fo advantaveous iv 
each, and the religion they profels. What is right is not al- 
ways expedient ; what is itriétly proper, may fometimes arm-the 
kindet and molt friendly againft each other. A minilitr of the 
gofpel of peace faid, {peak only what will concil:ate men’s minds, 
and excite the mutual benevolence and good will of mankind. 


The Duties of the Poor; particularly in the Education of their Chil- 
dren; in aa a al hen a lMiniper to his Parifoionrs, Ly Fy 
7. Travell, 4.M. 8vo. 6d. Rivingtons. 1793. 

This produétion bears ftrong marks of fincere folicitude for the 
general happinefs of mankind. The author, Mr, Travell, ear- 
neftly recommends to his parifhioners the pene of thofe feveral 
important virtues on which the welfare of fcciety cepends. He 
exhorts them, in the warmeft'terms, to cultivateindulry, froga- 
litv, honefty, fobriety, chaflity, contentment, humility, and cha- 
rity. We cannot too much applaud the juflnefs of obfervation, 
with which the author enforces thofe virtues, nor the peculiar ad- 
drefs with which he accommodates his arguments to the bulk of a 
plage al c congre gation, Ee afterwards treats, ina fimilar man- 
yer, of ther > duty: to God; fubjoining.to his excellent perfuafivea 
fhort prayer for a family, and another for a young perfon. 


mn © YV E L 6, 
Matilda St. Aubin, a Sketch, in 2 Vols. i2zmo. 65. Lane. 
1793> 
This is a certo, 2 patchwork from different novels, We alwys 
} * oe y ir a eee ee e iw ~ acted 
trace the author in the fteps of Miis Burney or Mrs Smith—even 
her charaéters are in no inftance original, and the only mevit we 


can afign them, is that they are weil coatraiied—Dut thete vo- 


6 luiues 
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Jumes are amufing: thcy will not implant a vice in the heart, nor 
raife a blufh on the cheek of innocence. 


Phe Child of Providence,a Novel. 4. Vols. t2mo. 125, Lane. 1793. 
Amidit much improbability, fome expedients too artificial, and 

abfurdities too glaring, our heroine at Jatt reaches the goal of hap- 

pine’s, with the man of her choice. The mind is occaficnally int 

terelted in her adventures, and fometimes agreeably amafed ; but 

the faulis often difguit and generally draw aiide the veil; fo that 
ere. hae 

this novel can never attain great celebrity. 


Woman as ‘foe foould bey or, Memoirs of Mrs. Menville. A Newel. 
i 


dn 4. Vols. By Mrs. Parfous. U2mo. 125. Lane. 1793. 


Mrs. Parfons has at leaft the merit, in this inftance, of being 
the advocate of virtue, and a writer of no inferior talents. The 
chara@ters fhe has drawn have nothing new or even ftriking in 
them, yet they are natural and confiftent, and the events are 
generally interefting without being extravagant. Upon the whole, 
we ccniider this lady’s labours lefs deferving the feverity of criti- 
ex} remayk than the general run of publications from the prefs 
of Mr, Lane. 


Life; or, the Adventures of William Ramble, E/g. with three 
" Frontifpieces, defigned by Lbhbetf{on, highly eagraved, and two new 
and beautiful Songs, with the Mufic by Pieyel and Sterkel. by 
the Author of Medern Times; or, the Adventures of Gabriel 
Outcaf. 3 Vols. 20. 105. Od. Trailer. 1793. 


From the fing-fong and embe'lifhments announced in the title 
of this work, we were led to. entertain tome fulpicions as to its 
actual merit. And the factis, that it ranks with the common 
herd of flimfy narratives, mor can we render it more complete 
joftice, than by applying to it the charaQor wiich, at the outlet 
of the work, the author applies to novels in general, 

¢ Novels,’ fays he, * have been introduced to delineate this 
{cene (Life), and chara@ters have been drawn to fhew the manners 
and di:pofi-ion of the people; but they nave in ceneral been fo 
ill penned, as to deftroy the very end they aimed at. The cha 
vatters they have exhivited have been fo deformed, as to bear no 
refembiance to nature; the traits of life have been fo exaggerat- 
ed, and the :ruth of things fo mafked, as to dece.ve the reader, 
jnitead of informing him; and ihe dallnefs and iniipidity of mo- 
dern nove's have been tuch, as to difguit and tive him, before he 
has got ha'f way through them,’ 

‘E his was exactly the cafe with usin perufing the Adventures of 
Mr. Ramble. 

MISs- 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Elegant Extracts of Natural Hiftory, correded and revifed, from a 
great Variety of the mail Lievant and Aughentic Writers ; with @ 
Preface, containing fome Hiats on Educatioa, by Robert Heron. 
2 Vols. 8ve. 125. Robtinfons. 1793. 

The fource of theie Extra&ts is not always pointed ont, and the 
authors who are quote! do not fh w that Mr. Heron poffef:s much 
knowledzé of the fu! ajekt, comiideracle powers of difcriminations 
or an acquaintance with the merit of dierent naturalifts. The 
entertaining authorsare preferred to the fetentific, and the fpecious 
to the judicious: the defcription of the earthquake at Lifbon, 
from the Letters of Mr, Davis, the moi i: tereiling part of the 
whole, the editor apologizes for not mutilating. In the partie 
cular deicriptions, much error is mixed with truth, and much is 
omitted, which later information might have fupplied. Oa the 
whole, however, the collection is entertaining. 

The Regal Rambler; or Eccentrical Adventures of the Devil in Lon 
don: with the Manewuvres of bis Minifiers, towards the Clofe of 
the Eizpieenth Century. Tranflated from the Syriac MS. of Rabbi 
Eelenen: recently Sond in the Foundation of the Hebrew Synagogue. 
8vo. 25. 6d. Symonds. 1793. 

Thefe are the moft fupid tranfaétions ever attributed to his 
fable majeity, the Devil. ‘They contain montanes to admire, no- 
thing to approve, nothing evea to laugh at ; yet their price, we 
muft own, befpeaks as devilish a fpirit of  denbiolialin on the pubiic, 
as we ever remember to have witneffl-d. 


The Trial of Srepben Devereux, for Perjury, before Lord Kenyon and 
a Speci jal > fury: : b abom he avas honourably acquitted, at the 
Guildhall, ‘Losi zorh of Fed. 1793. Laken in foort-band by 
Mar [om and Ramf-3. Ova IS. iviarfom. 1793- 

The particulars of this trial have already been detailed in moft 
of the news-papers. It appears that lord Kenyon, who heard the 
cau’e, puta ftop to it, b fore the whole of the evidence in the de- 

endant’s benalf was gone trough, ‘* declariag his opinion, that 
witnelles, that the acguitial of the defendant became ab/olutely 
>) 

mecef) ary’. 


the evidence for the proivcution, was fo thaken by the defendant’s 


ATreatife or Calico Printing, Theoretical and PraSical ; including 
the late? Peis lap D1C0k Liifeovertes, any way applicable, accompa- 
nied wid Su caasiln ‘ relative to various Manufadures. 2 Vols. 
1zmo. 6s. Bew. 1793. 

Our author underflands his butinefs well, and explains many of 

j } : it} H ° . a ot P . 4 . . 

its mMinutie wiih iosulay preciiion. As a writer, hawever, his is 

repres 
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renrehenfib'e: his language is inelegant and incorret: as a phi- 
fofopher he is fometimes erroneous : as a politician, we mean in 
tlte minor politics of the printing field, often partial, 
who will examine his work carefully, may derive confiderable ad- 
vantages ‘from it. As practical chemifts, we have been in-the 
print-fieid, as well asin the dye-houfe and the eleboratory ; and 
can bear a competent teftimony to the merit of this inftruStive 
calico printer. 


Grammatical Inftitutes of the French Language, defigned for the 
Uje of Schocls. By. .M. Des Carueres. Part the Firf. 4 Guide 
to the French Pronuntiation. i2zmo. 5. 6d. Boards. Elmfley. 
1793- 

This work appears to be very well calculated to convey& jut 
idea of the pronunciation of the French language. Among other 
judicious methods, the author has adopted that of diftinguithing 
the filent letters in each word by Italics. 





—— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


IT is with fingolar fatisfaQion we can announce to the Pablic, 
that we have formed arrangements for obtaining the mott com- 
plete, and the earlieft accounts of every department of Foreign Li- 
terature, and particularly the German. . The Review of Irisx 
LITERATURE will alio be continued with the fame attention and 
impartiality as often as materials occur; and we have alfo eftablifh- 
ed a corre{pondence. by which we fhall be enabled to give an Oc- 
CASIONAL Rerrospecr of that of AMERICA. : 





ws Rh A TA 


In WaKEFIELD’s Sitva CRITICA, 


P. 430, |. 12, for viruntque, read vivuntque. 
P. 431, 1. 2, for ftained, read firained. 
? 3 


Yet thofe.. 


i 





asverada 


